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THE NICARAGUA AND PANAMA CANALS. 


Tue Congress of the United States 
has voted twenty-five thousand dollars 
to cover the cost of an inquiry into 
the feasibility and chances of the 
Nicaragua Canal; and in accord- 
ance with the decision of Congress 
the President has appointed a 
Commission of Investigation. The 
construction of such a waterway has 
now, therefore, entered the sphere of 
public discussion. It may be taken 
as certain that at some time or other 
a waterway for ocean traffic will be 
constructed between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans over the 
narrow ridge of land which connects 
North and South America. The 
necessities of international commerce 
plainly point to this as one of the 
great engineering enterprises of the 
next, if not of the present century. 
It will be interesting therefore to 
consider the present prospects of the 
two rival schemes to which are respec- 
tively committed in a greater or less 
degree the great Republic of Europe 
and the great Republic of North 
America. The elements of the 
problem to be taken into considera- 
tion are not wholly, or even chiefly, 
those of the relative advantages, as 
regards cost and ease of construction, 
of the Nicaragua and Panama routes ; 
or their relative chances of competing 
for the trade of the world now 
carried on round Cape Horn or by 
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railway across the United States. 
Here, no doubt, are to be found 
important considerations bearing on 
the feasibility and the commercial 
success of one or both projects; but 
the determining causes affecting the 
construction of the canals are not 
exclusively to be found in the sphere 
of finance. 

The construction of one or other, 
or of both canals, depends mainly on 
political considerations weighing with 
the Governments of the United 
States and of France. The power of 
controlling an international waterway 
would be of obvious advantage in 
case of war; the direction of such a 
waterway, and the receipt of the 
tolls levied on its trafic, would no 
less obviously be a great financial 
advantage. The phase of inter- 
national rivalry which has taken 
the form of governmental co-operation 
in the enterprises of trade renders the 
last consideration one certain to 
weigh with both Governments. The 
political interests of the local Govern- 
ments of Nicaragua and Columbia may 
require some slight attention, but 
cannot be of great importance. 

It is necessary to bear this politi- 
cal aspect of the question clearly in 
mind, as the usual tendency is to 
regard the construction of a canal 
through the American isthmus as one 
solely or chiefly to be determined by 
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the action of private investors, who of 
course would be exclusively influenced 
by the prospect of profit. But many 
other than financial considerations 
have in the past facilitated or retarded 
designs for the construction of this 
waterway, as well as its prototype, 
the canal between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea. At the same time, 
the prospects of the financial success 
of the canals must weigh with both 
Governments to a great extent, though 
not so much as they would weigh 
with private investors, should the 
undertaking be left in whole or in 
part to private enterprise. These 
prospects depend mainly on the 
volume of trade between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, the route 
of which would be shortened; on 
the saving effected in the cost of 
transhipment ; and on the existence 
of motives, political or purely com- 
mercial, which may be expected to 
determine traders to the adoption of 
one or other route. Among the 
latter is chiefly to be noted the 
existence of the competition of the 
trans-continental railway system of 
the United States, and the influence, 
direct or indirect, wielded by these 
powerful corporations. 


A plan for cutting the narrow neck 
of land which connects North and 
South America is as old almost as the 
discovery of the Western World by 
Columbus. Nothing but that narrow 
strip prevented the realisation of the 
project of the great discoverer,—to 
reach India by sailing west from 
Europe. It is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate the many schemes which 
have been projected since the time of 
Charles the Fifth of Spain. It would 
be sufficient to notice only the Nica- 
ragua Canal projected in 1850, which 
became the subject of the Treaty 
of Washington usually styled the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and the pro- 
ject for a waterway at Panama des- 


tined to darken the closing days of 
the great engineer who constructed 
the Suez Canal. 

The Treaty of Washington refers 
primarily to the projected canal 
through Lake Nicaragua, but also 
applies similar provisions, as to pro- 
tection and neutrality, to the canal 
projected through the Panama route. 
It will be necessary later on to refer 
to the effect of that treaty on the 
present situation of the rival projects ; 
for the present it will be enough to 
note that all the schemes of construc- 
tion came to no practical termination 
for twenty years. First among the 
causes of this quiescence stands, of 
course, the great Civil War, which 
naturally distracted the attention of 
the American people for a consider- 
able time from peaceful enterprise. In 
Europe again the energy and resource 
of De Lesseps and his French sup- 
porters were absorbed in the Suez 
Canal. As an immediate consequence 
of that successful enterprise, men’s 
minds were once more turned to the 
project of an_inter-oceanic canal both 
in France and the United States. In 
1872 the President of the United 
States, on the request of the Senate, 
appointed a Commission to consider 
the subject of communication by canal 
across, over, or near the isthmus. 
After a study of the surveys of the 
various projected routes, including 
that of Panama, the Commission in 
1876 reported in favour of the route 
by Lake Nicaragua. 

Notwithstanding this report, pre- 
sented in 1876, no steps were made 
to construct the canal by way of 
Nicaragua, and the next scene opens 
in Paris. In 1879 an International 
Congress met in Paris under the 
presidency of De Lesseps to consider 
what should be the site of the inter- 
oceanic canal, as to the financial suc- 
cess of which no doubt was entertained. 
The preference of the United States 
Government for the route through 
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Lake Nicaragua was laid before the 
Congress. That route was not adopted 
for one reason, among many, which 
was regarded as decisive. Both for 
permanency and convenience it was 
deemed desirable to construct a sea- 
level canal on the model of that at 
Suez. Now noroute over the isthmus 
is so short as the line about fifty 
miles long drawn north and south 
from Colon to Panama. Therefore, 
the place of De Lesseps’s ill-fated 
project was fixed at Panama. 

The history of that project need 
not be recapitulated. It was one long 
series of miscalculations: as to the 
nature and extent of the gigantic 
cutting rendered necessary by the 
height of the mountain-chain; the 
delays owing to the climate and its 
effects on the health of the labourers; 
the unexpected difficulties arising from 
the weak nature of the soil prevent- 
ing the damming of the River Chagres, 
and necessitating the construction of 
a channel to draw off its superfluous 
waters ; the miscalculation of the time 
necessary to complete the project, and 
the consequently inadequate period 
fixed in the concession granted to the 
French Company by the Columbian 
Government ; the improvident finan- 
cial operations in Paris and the waste- 
ful expenditure at the isthmus, which 
disposed of four hundred and eighty- 
five millions of franes (upwards of 
£19,000,000), and which finally in- 
volved the collapse of this great 
undertaking,—all these facts are now 
ancient history. In 1887 the greatest 
miscalculation, that of time, became 
apparent. It was found that a sea- 
level canal would take at least twenty, 
and possibly many more, years to 
construct, a term exceeding that 
granted by the Columbian Govern- 
ment for the completion of the canal. 
Then the sea-level project was aban- 
doned. A smaller cutting through 
the mountain range would take less 
time, and a canal with locks was 


decided on. The ocean-going ships 
would have to climb by means of locks 
up one side of the mountain-range, 
pass through a small cutting which 
could be constructed in five instead 
of twenty years, and descend on the 
other side by another series of locks. 
The moment this course was resolved 
upon the Nicaragua project necessarily 
became a rival. Ifa canal with locks 
were to be constructed, the Nicaragua 
Canal was in as good a position as 
any other. 

In 1887 an American Association 
was formed for the construction of a 
canal through Lake Nicaragua, and 
a concession for this purpose was ob- 
tained from the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment. In 1889 an Act of Congress 
of the United States incorporated the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nica- 
ragua, which has since had the direc- 
tion of the project. Owing to the 
want of adequate financial support, 
however, no steps have as yet been 
taken, other than the construction of 
some preliminary works. In the same 
year the Commission appointed in 
France to carry out the liquidation 
of the Panama Canal made various 
efforts to reorganise the works of 
their Company. The prohibition of 
the intended lottery to supply the 
funds, and the abstention of the 
Government from supporting a scheme 
of reorganisation, have placed the pro- 
ject in a position of suspended anima- 
tion. The official statements of the 
Nicaragua Company on the one hand, 
and of the Liquidation Commission on 
the other, give sufficient data for com- 
paring the engineering difficulties and 
the cost of the rival schemes. 

A glance at the map will show that 
the route by Panama is that which at 
first sight would present itself as the 
natural route dictated by the geo- 
graphical situation. The American 
isthmus is at its narrowest point 
where the present works are situated. 
The isthmus runs east and west, the 
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route of the canal running north and 
south; the distance from the Carib- 
bean Sea on the north to the Pacific 
on the south being about fifty miles. 
If the land here were a stretch of level 
country it would not have been left for 
the nineteenth century to dig a canal 
between the two oceans; it would 
probably have been cut in the time of 
Charles the Fifth. It: may be taken 
as granted that any future attempt 
at completing the canal at this point 
will utilise the works already com- 
pleted by the defunct Company ; and 
the plan adopted by the Commission 
of Liquidation in 1890 may be re- 
garded as the basis of our present 
inquiry. What remains to be done 
to carry that plan into execution ? 
What are the engineering works to be 
constructed, and what would be the 
cost? The Commission of 1890 ap- 
proved of the abandonment of the 
original idea of De Lesseps’s project, 
the construction of a ship-canal at sea- 
level. A sea-level canal, such as the 
Suez Canal, requiring no locks, would 
of course be the ideal construction for 
permanence and for facilities to trade. 
But the Commission, in view of the 
fact that the concession from the Co- 
lumbian Government would expire in 
1899, and that a canal dug so deep as 
to have sea-level throughout would 
take not less than twenty years to 
construct, and might take much 
longer, and in view of the enormously 
increased cost of diverting the stream 
of the River Chagres which the con- 
struction of so deep a cutting in un- 
stable soil would involve, determined 
to relinquish a task beyond its powers. 
A canal with locks is therefore the 
present project for completing the 
Panama Canal. 

The plan of the proposed canal is as 
foilows. The main chain of the Cor- 
dillera is to be cut by a channel five 
miles long and twenty-three feet deep 
at its least depth. On either side 
of the Cordillera, at San Pablo and 
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at Paraira in the valleys of the 
Chagres and the Grande, dams are to 
be constructed at a distance of twelve 
and a half miles from each other. 
Between these dams, and passing 
through the cutting of the Cordillera, 
will extend an artificial channel one 
hundred and thirteen feet above the 
level of the sea. This channel will be 
the middle section of the canal; in 
effect it will be a lake composed of 
the dammed-up valleys of the Rio 
Chagres and .the Rio Grande, fed 
by the waters of the former. The 
descent from this middle section of 
the canal to both the oceans will be 
effected by means of two double lock 
ladders on the Atlantic side and one 
double ladder and two separate locks 
on the Pacific side. The depth of 
each lock will not exceed thirty-six 
feet. On either side of this middle 
section of the canal will be two sea- 
level sections, freely communicating 
with the sea. The one on the side of 
Colon, the northern port on the Atlan- 
tic, will be fifteen miles long ; that on 
the side of Panama, the southern port 
on the Pacific, seven and a half miles 
long. The execution of this work 
would require the removal of eight 
million cubic metres of earth and 
stone, and is calculated to take about 
eight years to complete. The cost of 
construction,—that is, to a reorganised 
Company which would not have to pay 
for the expenditure already incurred— 
has been estimated by the Commission 
of Liquidation at £19,432,000. 

The special difficulties of construc- 
tion from an engineering point of 
view, apart from the question of ex- 
pense, are the nature of the soil, the 
liability of the canal to be flooded by 
the Chagres in the rainy season, and 
the climate. 

As regards the nature of the soil, 
the report of the Commission of 
Liquidation states that it is too un- 
stable and porous to stand any great 
strain such as the pressure of a large 
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superincumbent mass of artificial 
works, and of the water retained in 
these works, would entail. Hence the 
necessity of fixing the level of the cen- 
tral section of the canal at one hun- 
dred and thirteen feet above sea- 
level. If the central section could 
be raised higher, the canal could 
be constructed much more quickly, 
by obviating the necessity of cut- 
ting through the rocks of the Cor- 
dillera. The liability of the canal to 
be flooded by the Chagres is largely 
due to this low degree of resisting 
strength in the soil. Attempts were 
at one time made to dam the river, at 
a cost of upwards of three millions 
sterling, and to rely on this dam as 
the sole method of dealing with the 
superabundant waters; but experi- 
ence showed that the soil would not 
support a dam of the height requisite 
to dispose of the whole of the floods 
in the rainy season. Consequently 
the present plan is to make a smaller 
dam, and to supplement this by con- 
structing a channel for draining away 
part of the superfluous waters through 
another valley and into the Pacific. 
The climatic conditions, although 
serious from one point of view, can 
be discounted in any calculation of 
the difficulties in completing the work. 
By taking the rate of progress formerly 
attained as constant, sufficient allow- 
ance is made for delay due to the 
illness of the workers. 


Although the route through Nica- 
ragua is not the route indicated on 
the map as the shortest from point to 
point between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, yet it has many favourable 
features. From a point twelve miles 
from the Pacific, two great lakes, 
Managua on the north-east continued 
by Nicaragua on the south-west, and 
the River San Juan flowing from the 
latter, form a continuous natural 
waterway to the Caribbean Sea. Sever 
the narrow neck of land on the western 
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side and a channel is open for the 
whole way, though not as yet navi- 


gable for ocean-going ships. The 
project of the Nicaraguan Canal 


Company is, therefore, to utilise this 
natural waterway, deepening it when 
necessary, and at the western side of 
Lake Nicaragua to construct a cutting 
to the Pacific. 

The works proposed are as follows, 
beginning on the Atlantic side :—A 
breakwater is to be constructed at 
San Juan del Norte, and the harbour 
is to be deepened. A sea-level canal 
is then to be dredged in earth for 
about nine miles from the coast, 
terminated by a lock of thirty feet 
lift, followed at an interval of a mile 
by another lock of thirty-one feet lift. 
A dam across the small stream 
Deneado is to be followed by two 
basins, separated by another dam and 
a third lock of forty-five feet lift. 
After five miles of free navigation 
comes a cutting through the rock 
about three miles in length. Twelve 
more miles of free navigation is to 
be found in the valleys of two small 
rivers, the San Francisco and the 
Machado. Here the water is to be 
raised by dams and embankments, 
forming basins which will connect 
directly with the San Juan above a 
large dam across that river. This 
dam is to raise the level of the river 
and of Lake Nicaragua and secure 
free navigation of sixty-four miles and 
a half on the river and fifty-six miles 
and a half across the lake. Leaving 
the western shore of Lake Nicaragua, 
a canal through earth and rock, nine 
miles long and proceeding towards the 
Pacific, will issue into the Tola basin, 
with five miles and a half of free 
navigation obtained by damming a 
small stream, the Rio Grande, which 
flows into the Pacific. At this dam 
a series of locks lower the level eighty- 
five feet, and the canal proceeds in 
excavation down the valley of the 
Rio Grande, a distance of two miles, 
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to the last lock, a tidal lock of twenty 
to thirty feet lift. Below this point 
the canal enters the upper portion of 
the Harbour of Brito, one mile and a 
half from the Pacific. Here a break- 
water is to be constructed, enlarging 
and making more commodious the 
present harbour. 

The minimum depth of the water 
is to be thirty feet. With the excep- 
tion of the rock-cutting in the eastern 
and western divides, the canal will be 
at all peints wide enough for two 
ships to travel in opposite directions. 
Through the artificial basins in Lake 
Nicaragua, and in the San Juan 
River, vessels can pass each other and 
navigate with entire freedom. 

The estimate of the time required 
for constructing the canal is put at 
seven years. As regards the cost of 
construction, the original estimate by 
the chief engineer of the Company 
was £13,000,000, but an engineering 
Commission has since estimated the 
cost at £17,500,000. If interest be 
added to this amount, the total 
capital required may be placed at 
£20,000,000. 


The prospects of a canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans de- 
pend, in the first place, on its com- 
mercial utility, in shortening routes 
and saving cost of transhipment ; and 
in the next place, on the probability 
of its being employed by ocean-traffic. 
On this latter branch of the question 
depends the financial outlook of the 
canal, and it is affected by more than 
geographical considerations. The in- 
cidence of tolls must play a great 
part. It is obvious that a canal 
which levied no tolls might be largely 
used, if the smallest saving were ef- 
fected in length of transit ; while a 
canal which, geographically speaking, 
was perfection itself, might drive 
away traffic by the heaviness of its 
tolls, or, if the balance of advantages 
were almost level, by levying any toll 
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at all. Then again, the competition 
of rival routes must be considered, 
and the possible tariff-war which 
might be waged by the Suez Canal 
and certainly would be initiated by 
the Pacific Railways across the 
United States. If rival canals were 
constructed, national preference for 
one or other route would inevitably 
come into play. 

The table onthe opposite page, issued 
by the Nicaragua Canal Company, of 
the distances saved by the construction 
of a canal across the isthmus, may be 
taken as substantially accurate. 

This table, however, does not take 
into consideration the competition of 
the Suez Canal. For instance, the 
distance from New York to Hong 
Kong by Suez is 11,796 miles; by 
the proposed American canal it is 
11,038 miles. The importance of 
this will be seen presently when we 
consider the probability of trade seek- 
ing the isthmus route. 

The next element of trade-advan- 
tage to be considered is the saving 
effected by ‘eliminating the cost of 
breaking bulk in transit. This, of 
course, would be considerable, but 
cannot be accurately estimated with- 
out considering what amount of trade 
is likely to seek the canal-route, what 
are to be the tolls levied, and the 
rival attractions of the Suez Canal and 
Pacific railways. The actual amount 
of trade carried by the Panama Rail- 
way as given in the SraTesMAN’s YEAR 
Book for 1885 is £17,000,000. 

As to the shortening of trade- 
routes, the advantages of the rival 
schemes of Panama and Nicaragua 
may be taken to be equal. Trade 
from the United States would no 
doubt find a slightly shorter route 
by Nicaragua ; but on the other hand, 
the Panama route would geographic- 
ally be more advantageous for the 
States of South America on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

We now come to consider the 
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prospects of trade using the isthmus 
canal, were it constructed by either 
route, and were merely financial con- 
siderations to be regarded. On this 
receipts will depend, and the financial 
success of the canal as a private enter- 
prise. 

The Nicaragua Canal Company gives 
the following estimate. 


From statistical records it appears that 
the number of ships trading from our East- 
ern ports and from Europe to the North 
and South Pacific was, in 1879, 2,647, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 2,671,886 tons. 
Eight years later, in 1887, statistics show 
the following facts : 


Trade across the Isthmus of 
Panama , 

Trade between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United 
States . ; Se er ae 

Trade between Atlantic 
ports of the United States 
and foreign countries west 
of Cape Horn . : 

Trade between Pacific ports 
of the United States and 
foreign countries east of 
Cape Horn. . . 

Trade around Cape Horn of 
European countries (Aus- 
tria, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Russia, not 
included as statistics are 
not accessible) . 

Trade of British Columbia 
with Europe 


1,217,685 tons 


145,713 ,, 


879,844 ,, 


1,471,399 ,, 
39,818 ,, 


4,507,044 tons 


Excepting the trade across the isthmus, 
this is all the trade round Cape Horn. No 
estimate is made of the trade round the 
Cape of Good Hope, much of which would 
seek the canal if it were open, nor is any 
estimate made of the trade which, rather 
than break bulk for transport by the trans- 
continental railways, would continue on 
shipboard when the question of the long 
voyage around either Cape resolved itself 
into that of a passage through the canal. 

These statistics show that the traffic 
which would naturally seek the canal was, 
in 1879, 2,671,886 tons, and that it had 
increased in 1887 to 4,507,044 tons, the 
percentage of increase being nearly 69 per 
cent. A similar increase in the next eight 
years would make it in 1895, 7,616,904 
tons. 
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A searching criticism of this esti- 
mate of the Nicaragua Canal Company 
appeared last year in Tue Times from 
the pen of Mr. G. E. Church, who, 
on the invitation of the chief of the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, 
studied the question in 1880 with 
the assistance of the staff of the 
3ureau. The writer found that in 
that year, crediting the canal with 
every vessel and cargo which might 
have made a saving of distance by 
using the canal, the result was 2,818 
ships yearly, carrying 2,938,386 tons 
of cargo, valued at £48,362,000. 
The probable, as distinguished from 
the possible, number of ships using 
the canal was only 55 per cent. of 
the latter, amounting to 1,500 vessels 
yearly carrying 1,625,000 tons of 
cargo, valued at £32,136,000. 


It was found that the commercial utility 
of the canal, with respect to the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports of the United States, would 
be practically limited to trade east of 110 
degrees of longitude east of Greenwich (from 
New York to Hong Kong via Suez is 11,796 
miles, and by the proposed American canal 
11,238 miles); and that it would be prob- 
ably utilised but little by vessels making 
voyages between the eastern seaboard of 
the United States and Australia, and be- 
tween the same seaboard and Chili. It 
was also not doubted that almost the entire 
west coast trade of South America, from 
Callao south, would continue to use the 
Cape Horn route for its trade with Europe, 
as being more economical than the projected 
canal route, and, in the case of sailing 
ships, much more advantageous. For these 
reasons, deductions of 1,337 vessels, carry- 
ing 1,312,602 tons of cargo, were made 
from the possible to arrive at the probable 
traffic. This estimate appeared to receive 
confirmation by applying the same basis of 
calculation to the then traffic of the Suez 
Canal, which showed 6,312,742 tons of 
possible against 3,291,553 of actual traffic, 
the latter being 52 per cent. of the former. 
It was found that the proposed canal might 
have a possible traffic as follows :—Of 
United States comaneree, 7°5 per cent. ; of 
English commerce, 2°76 per cent. ; of French 
commerce, 1°53 per cent.; of the interna- 
tional commerce of the globe 3°00 per cent. 
For the purpose of argument, let us suppose 

















that the increase of commerce which would 
probably pass through an American canal 
will be double the above estimated quantity 
at the close of this century (say 3,252,000 
tons), by which time one if not both of the 
canals may be completed. The canal toll 
on this tonnage, at the high rate of 8s. per 
ton, amounts to £1,300,000 gross income ; of 
which, let us assume, 70 per cent., or 
£910,000, would be net profit, or 5 per 
cent. on £18,200,000. 

In all ordinary enterprises it is the custom 
of the projectors to have anelaborate and even 
minute calculation made of probable income 
before venturing to solicit the aid of capital ; 
but it is noticeable that, in the case of Pa- 
nama and Nicaragua, the usual estimated 
traffic receipts are largely imaginary ; six, 
eight, and even ten millions of tons per year 
have been put forward asa basis for finance ; 
and little besides national glory, patriotism, 
sentiment, and é/an have been enlisted as 
proofs of accuracy. If, for instance, the 
Panama works are to be continued, why 
not proceed in a businesslike way, appoint 
a perfectly independent commission of com- 
mercial men and experts to examine into 
the question of what portion of the world’s 
commerce will in all probability make use 
of the canal? I am not aware that the pro- 
moters have ever caused such an indepen- 
dent examination of the problem to be 
made. With a proper staff it might be 
done with extreme accuracy in ninety days ; 
but it should be absolutely uninfluenced by 
any consideration except a desire for the 
truth ; and the truth would bea great boon, 
not only for the past shareholders, but for 
those whose contributions may be invited 
for the future. The Panama Company cal- 
culated that its canal would, the first year 
it was opened, have a traffic of 7,250,000 
tons ; but an analysis of the inflated data 
upon which this tonnage is based only 
shows how blindly the company plunged 
French capital into their Danaids’ sieve. 
Strange to say, I find the promoters of the 
Nicaragua Canal not only using the same 
data, but swelling the tonnage to 8,159,150 
tons. 


The probability of European trade 
seeking the American isthmus-route 
has been taken as granted. But the 


enormous distance which separates 
manufacturing Europe from the canal 
on the Atlantic side, and the western 
exit of the canal from the east of 
Asia on the other side, renders the 
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probability somewhat indeterminate. 
The resemblance to the case of the 
Suez Canal is only superficial. 


Does not the Isthmus of Panama exactly 
resemble Suez, inasmuch as it is a nar- 
row strip of land connecting two grand 
continental divisions? Yes; but here, 
unfortunately, tie comparison ends. To 
the westward of the Suez Canal, and almost 
at its gateway, are the manufacturing and 
trade industries of Europe ; and eastward, 
within reach, hundreds of millions of Asiatic 
people exchanging their own products for 
European goods. Westward of the proposed 
American canal is the vast stretch of waters 
of the Pacific Ocean, over 6,000 miles wide ; 
and eastward, between it and the activity 
and resources of Europe, the whole width 
of the Atlantic Ocean. In the case of the Suez 
it is land, populated and full of trade life, 
on either hand ; but for Panama it is water, 
water, and interminable water as far as the 
influence of the canal can extend either east 
or west. 

What then must an American inter- 
oceanic route principally depend upon ? 
Must it not be the commerce of the United 
States plus such part of that of the west 
coast of South America as may be coaxed 
through it? Above three-fourths of the 
west coast foreign trade of South America 
is now carried on by sailing ships, as being 
the cheapest method of transport. It is a 
well-known fact that sailing vessels in 
approaching the bay of Panama almost 
invariably encounter prolonged calms, some- 
times for weeks together. Again, after 
leaving the canal a sailing ship would have 
to beat north and east against the current 
and trade winds in her effort to reach her 
European destination. Is it probable that 
under such circumstances a sailing craft 
would select this route and pay a canal toll 
for the privilege? If this statement be ad- 
mitted as true, does it not determine that 
nearly the entire commerce of a Panama 
canal, and only to a less extent that of a 
Nicaragua canal, must be carried on by 
steamships ? 

We are forced, as a final main source of 
traffic, to look to the Pacific coast of North 
America, its trade with Europe and the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, and the 
eastern Asiatic trade of the latter. Much reli- 
ance is placed by the canal promoters upon 
the wheat trade of the Pacific coast with 
Europe—say, between 700,000 and 800,000 
tons yearly. If it go in sailing vessels it 
might reach Liverpool cheaper vid Cape 
Horn, owing to prevailing winds and cur- 
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rents; but let us credit it to a canal, and 
allow it will go by steamship, despite the 
canal-toll burden, which, however, may be 
offset in part by reduced freight. Let us add 
to this the large trade between the eastern 
and western sea-boards of the United States 
in illuminating oils, canned and dried fruits, 
wines, brandy, hops, and wool, and elimi- 
nate the competition of the Pacific Rail- 
ways; then add the growth of new indus- 
tries and commercial exchanges, and we 
shall find that if we give a Panama or 
Nicaragua canal a yearly traffic of 1,700,000 
tons from these sources during the first year 
of its existence, it will be most liberal. 

But it must not be forgotten that for 
much of this traffic there will be brave 
competitors—the Pacific Railways. In 1869 
the first one was completed. In that year 
the trade between New York and San 
Francisco, vid Panama, was £14,000,000 
value ; in 1870 it was reduced to £3,800,000, 
the remainder, including bullion, having 
taken the rail route across the continent. 

In the traffic estimates of both Panama 
and Nicaragua too little notice is taken of 
the controlling influence of the Suez Canal. 
If a voyage between two ports be approxi- 
mately the same distance rid Suez or rid@ an 
American canal, which route would be pre- 
ferred ? 


The competition of the railways 
both in the United States and in 
Canada must be of the greatest 
importance in determining the use of 
an isthmus-canal which depends on 
tolls for its support. In addition to 
the present conditions which render 
that opposition most formidable, one 
of the immediate future, not referred 
to by Mr. Church, is likely to play an 
important part. The inter-colonial 
conference of British Colonies has 
practically rendered certain the com- 
pletion of a subsidised line of steamers 
from Australia to British Columbia. 

Lastly, as influencing the proba- 
bility of trade seeking one or other 
canal, there remain for consideration 
what may be described as non-financial 
motives. That Trade follows the 
Flag is now admitted, and that 
national preferences for a national 
enterprise weigh even with traders is 
conclusively established. Ifa Panama 





canal were constructed by French hands, 
it may be assumed that national pre- 
ference would be equally divided 
between the Suez and the Panama 
routes, other conditions being equal. 
But if the Panama canal were finally 
abandoned, and the Nicaragua canal 
constructed by the United States, 
then the element of national rivalry 
would come into full play, and no 
trade capable of going by Suez would 
go by Nicaragua, 


The prospects of a ship-canal at 
Panama or Nicaragua being con- 
structed by private enterprise, by 
French or American capitalists, do 
not seem favourable. Any enter- 
prise which requires a capital of 
over £20,000,000 would have to 
face enormous difficulties, even were 
there no considerations other than 
the mere difficulty of getting the 
money together. But both in the 
case of Panama and Nicaragua there 
are other deterrents. In neither case 
is there any sure prospect of profit. 
Besides this, the whole Panama scheme 
has been discredited, to say the least 
of it, by the mismanagement and 
miscalculations which characterised 
that ill-fated project. The melancholy 
close of the great career of De 
Lesseps was only one of the results 
of a failure which spread financial 
calamity among millions of the French 
people, and seems to have effectually 
stopped the springs of further con- 
tributions to the bottomless pit of 
Panama. The Nicaragua project, 
from the point of view of the private 
investor, seems to have prospects 
hardly better. Almost equally 
with the Panama scheme it has 
shared the discredit arising from the 
failure of that project. Special 
objections also exist calculated to 
deter the private investor. The 
organised opposition in the United 
States Congress on the part of the 
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trans-continental railways has to be 
reckoned with, so far as regards 
legislative facilities or subventions 
for the Nicaragua canal. Again, the 
United States Government, in the 
event of the canal being constructed, 
would have to provide for a great 
increase in their navy both on the 
Pacific coast and in the Gulf of 
Mexico. There remains also the 
constant probability that the French 
Government may take up the rival 
Panama scheme, which would render 
perilous the financial success of the 
Nicaragua canal; and last, but not 
least, there is the burning question of 
the control of the Nicaragua canal, 
and the claim of the British Govern- 
ment to exercise a joint supervision 
under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty oi 
1850. All these considerations do 
not tend to induce the private in- 
vestor to hazard his capital. 

The prospects of one or other canal 
being constructed by the Governments 
of France or the United States are 
decidedly more favourable than those 
of construction by private enterprise. 
In both cases the initial difficulty of 
obtaining the necessary capital of 
£20,000,000 would be practically ab- 
sent. Either Government would only 
have to ask for the sum to get it. 
Again, the probability of profit would 
not weigh so much with a Govern- 
ment which, assuming an absolute 
loss of the capital in either case, would 
hardly feel the burden; and in any 
event it would be able to wait many 
years for a remunerative return. 

As regards the Panama Canal, it is 
quite conceivable that it might in a few 
years become a popular undertaking on 
the part of a French Administration 
to resume the last work of De Lesseps 
when time has somewhat effaced the 
bitterness of the initial failure. Such 
an undertaking would not only con- 
stitute a monument to the memory of 
the great French constructor, but 


would conciliate national pride by mak- 
ing France continue to be the pioneer 
in important engineering enterprises. 
France, having cut through the Suez 
isthmus, seems marked by fate to 
sever the only other isthmus of equal 
geographical importance. - It would 
manifestly also be to the advantage of 
French commerce to secure the return 
to France of the revenue of the canal ; 
and the political advantage of cou- 
trolling the canal, if French sole con- 
trol were permitted, would be obvious. 
Lastly, it is not at all inconceivable 
that the rivalry of the United States, 
manifested by pushing on the Nica- 
ragua design, may arouse a corre- 
sponding feeling in French commercial 
and official quarters and in France 
generally. 

It is plain, however, that the ques- 
tion is in the main one of French 
home-politics, and the somewhat tem- 
porary character of French Ministries 
does not augur well for any far-seeing 
or steady policy in foreign affairs. 
La revanche and colonial extension 
seem to be the only two lines of 
foreign policy pursued by the Third 
Republic, and of the two the first only 
has been unswervingly followed ; the 
policy of colonial extension having 
been more than once checked, as by 
the Tonkin failure, and by the waste 
of French energy manifest in the 
French opposition to the British 
government of Egypt. And any 
political advantage to be hoped for 
from controlling the Panama canal 
would be rendered problematical by 
the prospect of the intervention of 
the Great Powers at Panama as at 
Suez. 

The likelihood of the Nicaragua 
canal being constructed by the United 
States Government appears to be not 
inconsiderable. It is true that the 
Bill of the Canal Company was re- 
jected in March last by Congress, 
but a sum of twenty-five thousand 
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dollars was voted for an inquiry into the 
best method and the cost of construc- 
tion. The military and naval authori- 
ties in the United States appear to be 
in favour of the project, and it is 
noticeable that the President has 
appointed as chairman of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry the late Military 
Attaché at the United States Em- 
bassy in London. The idea finds 
favour with the American people 
generally, whose desire for doing the 
greatest things in the world is here 
strengthened by that modification and 
extension of the Monroe doctrine 
popularised by Secretary Blaine,— 
“ America for the Americans.” The 
advantages in time of war of having 
the canal in American hands are set 
forth in glowing language by the 
Canal Company. 


To this possibility the geographical loca- 
tion and natural features of the Nicaragua 
canal are most advantageous, and Lake 
Nicaragua, the summit level of the canal, a 
mighty body of fresh water a hundred miles 
in length, by forty-five in width, deepening 
to fifty feet, swept continually by the trade 
winds, with a delightful and healthy climate, 
gives to the route a political and interna- 
tional importance unique and _ significant. 
The nation that controls this canal under 
terms of amity with Nicaragua will here 
find rest and refreshment for its fleets, and 
a point dappui from which either ocean 
may readily be reached in case of need. 

To this sheltered stronghold its squad- 
rons, after service done on either ocean, at 
the bidding of a telegraphic sign from the 
home Government, may return to refit and 
rest in absolute security until some renewed 
need of action calls again for their services. 
There cannot be imagined a more potent 
means of avoiding difficulty than such 
efficient preparation in advance to quiet 
promptly any disturbances which may arise. 

Placed thus advantageously, one fleet 
would readily do the work of two, and with 
a naval depot thus conveniently located, 
the Pacific Coast and our Alaskan posses- 
sions, as well as our commerce on both 
oceans, would be as well guarded as our 
Atlantic Coast. 


On the other hand, it is to be 
remembered that the opposition of 


the United States Railways may be 
counted on as implacable; that the 
creation of a huge fleet is an absolute 
necessity to the construction of the 
canal by Government; and that the 
altered political importance of Cuba 
and the West Indian Islands generally 
which would result from the construc- 
tion of the canal would supply a new 
cause for anxiety to the United States 
Government and a source of constant 
complications with European Powers. 
Again, any chance of the canal repay- 
ing the cost of construction would be 
modified if not destroyed by the 
French Government completing the 
Panama canal. Lastly, there is no 
certainty that if the United States 
Government were to construct the 
Nicaragua canal, it would be allowed 
to retain the control. There is the 
British claim to joint control under 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to be 
considered. 

The binding force of the Treaty of 
Washington of 1850, usually called 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty from the 
names of its negotiators, has been 
consistently maintained, and has been 
acted upon at considerable loss by 
the British Government. The history 
of the treaty is briefly as follows. 

On California being annexed to the 
United States in 1847, a company of 
American citizens obtained from the 
Nicaraguan Government a concession 
to construct a ship-canal from the 
Pacific by way of Lake Nicaragua. 
As the project of piercing the isthmus 
was obviously of as great moment to 
the British Dominions on the northern 
Pacific as to the State of California, 
the United States Government and 
the British Minister at Washington 
thought it desirable to provide before- 
hand for common action in regard to 
the various possible projects of con- 
structing canals or railways across 
the isthmus, and for joint control of 
these undertakings when constructed. 
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Although the immediate occasion 
which seemed to call for the conclu- 
sion of the treaty was the canal then 
in contemplation through Lake Nica- 
ragua, nevertheless the provisions 
were perfectly general, and intended 
to cover all means of communication 
over the isthmus to be constructed at 
any future time. 

The preamble of the Convention of 
Washington of the 19th of April, 
1850, recites the fact of “ Her Britan- 
nic Majesty and the United States of 


America being desirous of consolidat- ° 


ing the relations of amity which so 
happily subsist between them, by set- 
ting forth and fixing in a convention 
their views and intentions with refer- 
ence to any means of communication 
by ship canal which may be con- 
structed between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, by the way of the 
River San Juan de Nicaragua, and 
either or both of the Lakes Nicaragua 
or Managua to any port or place on 
the Pacific Ocean.” The sixth article 
declares that, “The Contracting Par- 
ties likewise agree that each shall 
enter into treaty stipulations with 
such of the Central American States 
as they may deem advisable for the 
purpose of more effectually carrying 
out the great design of this Conven- 
tion; namely, that of constructing 
and maintaining the said canal as a 
ship communication between the two 
oceans for the benefit of mankind, on 
equal terms to all, and of protecting 
the same.” Both parties further agree 
not to occupy territory in Central 
America which might lead to the as- 
sumption by one or other party of a 
preponderating control over the canal 
when constructed. Finally the eighth 
article declares: ‘The Governments 
of Great Britain and the United 
States having not only desired, in 
entering into this Convention, to ac- 
complish a particular object, but also 
to establish a general principle, they 
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hereby agree to extend their protec- 
tion by treaty stipulation to any other 
practicable communications, whether 
by canal or railway, across the isth- 
mus which connects North and South 
America, and especially to the inter- 
oceanic communications, should the 
same prove to be practicable, whether 
by canal or railway, which are now 
proposed to be established by the way 
of Tehuantepec or Panama.” 

The canal contemplated by the 
treaty was never completed, in conse- 
quence chiefly of Nicaraguan opposi- 
tion to the extension of United States 
influence,—an opposition originating 
in the hostility evoked by Walker's 
filibustering expedition in 1855. 
Nevertheless the Clayton- Bulwer 
Treaty was consistently regarded by 
both the British and United States 
Governments as binding. It was the 
subject of frequent negotiations from 
1855 to 1860; and its permanent 
character was unchallenged until 
1881, when the canal at Panama 
seemed in a fair way of accomplish- 
ment. 

In 1881 Secretary Blaine raised the 
contention that the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty was no longer binding, and an- 
nounced that the United States Go- 
vernment would claim with the terri- 
torial Columbian Government the ex- 
clusivecontrolof the Panama canal, and 
would regard any attempt of European 
Powers to neutralise the canal as “ in- 
dicative of unfriendly feeling,” and 
partaking of the nature of an “ alliance 
against the United States.” This 
argument of Secretary Blaine was 
continued by Secretary Frelinghuy- 
sen. 

In view of the probability of the 
completion of the Nicaragua canal, it 
may be as well to recapitulate the 
British position as regards the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty. Lord Granville, 
when the contention was raised in 
1881, firmly maintained that the 
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British Government relied on the 
binding character of the treaty. From 
this position the British Government 
has never retired. The suggestion that 
the treaty lapsed on the non-comple- 
tion of the original canal is sufficiently 
refuted by the fact that for years after 
that project was abandoned, the treaty 
was insisted on by the United States, 
so as to induce the British Government 
to surrender British territory in Cen- 
tral America. In compliance with the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the British 
Government ceded Ruabon and Bay 
Islands to Honduras in 1859, and the 
Protectorate over the Mosquito Coast 
to Nicaragua in 1860. Furthermore, 
the eighth article expressly declares 
the desire of the contrac‘ing parties 
to establish a general principle applic- 
able to all projects of connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, The 
suggestion that the treaty has been 
abrogated by change of circumstances 
is equally untenable. The same mate- 
rial interests of the Dominion of 
Canada exist, giving rise to inter- 
national rights to control over the 
means of communication across the 
isthmus. These rights increase those 
necessarily residing in the British Go- 
vernment, in common with all Euro- 
pean Maritime Powers, to a voice in 
the control of a great international 
waterway. Some minor contentions 
of Secretary Frelinghuysen hardly de- 
serve notice. To pretend that the 
retention by the British of their pos- 
sessions in Belize was a violation of 
the treaty approaches to the disin- 
genuous. By letters of the same date 
as the ratification of the treaty the 
British and American negotiations 
expressly excluded that territory from 
the scope of the self-denying ordinance. 
And to say, as Secretary Blaine main- 
tained, that the prevention of the 
United States from creating military 
stations to control the canal on land 
leaves the sole control to the British 





Government is really to argue against 
the good sense of the American nego- 
tiators. 

Another point should also be borne 
in mind. Nothing but the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty prevents the British 
Government from extending its posses- 
sions in Central America. As Lord 
Malmesbury pointed out in 1858, if the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is to be torn 
up, the British Government recovers 
its liberty of action. At the very 
least it might reasonably claim the 
retrocession of the Mosquito Protector- 
ate from Nicaragua and of the Bay 
Islands from Honduras. 

Of course, it is conceivable that, as 
not unfrequently occurs, the British 
Foreign Office may resign British 
treaty-rights, as has been done in 
Japan, without consulting opinion at 
home, and relying on the absorption of 
public attention in domestic politics. 
But even if this contingency should 
occur, it must not be forgotten that 
the same right to secure free passage 
for commerce which justified the Great 
Powers in neutralising the Suez Canal 
will exist in the case of any canal 
constructed across the American isth- 
mus. If the control of the Nicaragua 
canal is not shared by the British and 
United States Governments, or if the 
control of the Panama canal is not 
shared by these Governments and 
France, it is tolerably certain that a 
general control of the Great Powers 
would take the place of the more 
limited supervision. 

The best solution of the difficult 
question of inter-oceanic communica- 
tion across the American isthmus will 
obviously be that which reconciles the 
interests of commerce (chiefly con- 
cerned with the shortening of routes) 
and those of international peace. It 
would be nothing short of a calamity 
if the completion of this great engi- 
neering enterprise should leave as an 
after consequence a permanent cause 
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of rivalry and possible war between 
the Great Powers of the world. 

It seems certain that such a calamity 
cannot be averted unless by a frank 
acknowledgment on the part of the 
United States and of France on the 
one side, and on the part of the 
British Government, the greatest com- 
mercial Power, on the other, that 
in the American as in the African 
isthmus the whole civilised world is 
entitled to a voice in the control of 
the canal whenever and wherever 
it may be constructed. Once this 
is acknowledged, the way is perfectly 
clear. For, if the Great Powers are 
entitled to control the canal when 
finished, it is obvious justice that they 
should be expected to contribute, in 
proportion to their commercial inter- 
ests, to its construction. 

Now it so happens that the very 
combination of the Great Powers for 
the construction of the canal which 
would secure the continuance of peace, 
or at least the elimination of one 
powerful element of possible war, sup- 
plies the conditions most favourable 
for the selection of the route dictated 
by geographical considerations and 
therefore most useful for commerce. 
To a combination of the Great Powers 
the sum of forty or even seventy 
millions would be comparatively un- 
important, being less than the sum 
which Western Europe spends every 
year on maintaining its armies and 
navies. Financial difficulties disap- 
pearing, the only point for considera- 
tion would be the selection of the 
route most convenient to trade, and, 
as a consequence, that dictated by 
geographical considerations. 

Any one who looks at the map will 
see that the route which is plainly the 
shortest is that by Colon and Panama. 
The International Conference of En- 
gineers, held in Paris in 1879 under 
the presidency of De Lesseps, came to 
that conclusion. A sea-level canal, 


running from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific for about fifty miles, one-third 
of the length of the Nicaragua route, 
and without locks, would not only be 
the shortest but the most permanent 
improvement of inter-oceanic com- 
munication. It would be a work for 
all time, and might be described as a 
great correction of the hand of Nature 
in its fashioning of the globe. 

To appreciate this matter it must 
be distinctly borne in mind that finan- 
cial, and not engineering, difficulties 
are the greatest in the way of the 
completion of the original project of 
De Lesseps. The engineering diffi- 
culties, as has been already shown, 
are great, but are by no means insur- 
mountable. Tocuta sea-level channel 
through the mountain-chain at Panama 
is a task of difficulty involving much 
time and expense ; but in the face of 
the resources which the Great Powers 
could command those difficulties would 
disappear. Within a reasonable period 
a sea-level canal, requiring less cost of 
maintenance relatively than the Suez 
Canal, would be in existence, and 
would remain for ever as one of the 
great monuments of the skill and 
enterprise of the twentieth century. 
For if a rock-cutting be difficult, it is 
also permanent. 

The Commission of Liquidation ap- 
pointed by the French Government 
did not confine themselves to study- 
ing the reconstruction of the Panama 
Company as a French commercial un- 
dertaking. As an alternative to the 
reconstruction of a Company of private 
persons, they went on to consider 
the probability of carrying out the 
original scheme of a canal at sea-level, 
under the guarantee of all the Great 
Powers. The Commission fully re- 
cognised the right of all the States of 
the civilised world, interested through 
their commerce, to a share in the 
control of this great undertaking. 
With the aid of the Great Powers 
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(which might or might not be limited 
to a guarantee of interest on the 
necessary capital) it could no longer 
be said that the sea-level canal was 
impracticable. On the contrary, it 
would be the very route which would 
be likely to be selected. This solution 
of the problem would place no restric- 
tion on the number of ships passing 
through, or on the size of the ocean- 
going ships which would traverse the 
canal. 

The more the situation is studied, 
the plainer it becomes that this solu- 
tion of the problem,—the construction 
of a sea-level canal at Panama by the 
joint action and under the joint 
guarantee of the Great Powers—is 
that dictated by a combination of con- 
siderations of the greatest moment and 
deserving the most serious attention 
of statesmen concerned with the highest 
interests both of commerce andof peace. 
It is the route recommended by geogra- 
phical considerations, and its construc- 
tion would be a permanent improve- 
ment of the trade-routes of the world. 
The cost would be in great part saved 
of the already considerable expenditure 
of the wealth of the French people. 
The United States, whether by the 
medium of its Government or of its 
private citizens, would be spared a 
venture into a hazardous undertaking. 
The question of tolls would at once 
become a minor one. It might even 
become a question whether any tolls 
should be levied, or whether the cost 
of construction should not, as a pay- 
ment once and for all, be divided among 
the commercial nations in proportion 
to their commerce. In any case, it 
would be feasible for a combination of 
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the Great Powers to provide for the 
ultimate extinction of tolls through a 
sinking fund. 

Again, from the purely political 
side sources of possible conflict would 
be removed. Such a solution would 
be in complete harmony with the 
principles of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, so that that burning con- 
troversy would be permanently ex- 
tinguished. It would also harmonise 
with the principles adopted by the 
Great Powers with reference to the 
Suez Canal, the interest in which 
is admitted not to be confined to one 
Power, and the regulation of which is 
provided for by a general international 
compact. For the constitution of the 
governing body of the canal an appro- 
priate model can be found in the 
International Commission of the 
Danube, which now superintends the 
navigation of the waterway of Eastern 
Europe. An International Commis- 
sion of Superintendence over a sea- 
level Panama Canal would not merely 
avert the creation of a standing 
menace of war, and of conflict between 
the commercial Powers of the world, 
but would serve, as does the Danube 
Commission, as a symbol of the 
solidarity of the civilised world and 
of that restored unity of the European 
race of which the Roman Empire was 
the first foreshadowing. A canal 
created under such auspices would 
be not alone a monument of en- 
gineering enterprise and a permanent 
subvention to the trade of the civil- 
ised world, but would stand for ever 
as one of those triumphs of peace 
which has its victories no less than 
war. 



























Last October I had the good fortune 
to be one of those allowed to attend 
our School of Ballooning at Aldershot ; 
and, as my experiences while there had 
all the charm of novelty besides being 
of some little interest, I venture to 
give this account of what I saw 
of our War Balloons and their uses. 
I do so with the greater confidence 
since many of the points in connection 
with balloons and ballooning which, as 
a novice in the art, struck me most on 
first being made acquainted with them, 
have since been the subject of constant 
inquiries from friends who have asked 


*me for my experiences in the air. I 


need hardly say that I am talking of 
friends who, like the great mass of the 
general public, are totally unacquainted 
with aerostatics, and who, like myself, 
were all the more impressed at hearing 
for the first time certain well-known 
physical facts in connection with 
ballooning which they had hitherto not 
realised or taken into consideration. 

For example, how many people know 
that in the most furious gale that 
ever blew, the occupants of a “free” 
balloon are in an absolute calm; so 
calm indeed, that a newspaper might 
be opened and read with the same 
comfort as in a room, and, saving the 
danger of the gas, a lighted taper 
might be held in the hand with no 
possibility of its being blown out? 
When one sees acaptive balloon beating 
about and struggling to be free in a 
strong breeze, it is hard to realise this 
fact ; yet a fact it is, for the balloon, 
the car, and its occupants then become 
of the wind itself, and travel with it as 
if they were part of it. Imagine your- 
self looking out of a window during a 
No. 431.—voL. Lxx. 
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storm and seeing a balloon drift past 
at, say, seventy miles an hour ; on land 
it is hard to stand up against the gale, 
and everything which the wind catches 
hold of is whirled away, but in the 
balloon the occupants would be as 
quiet as in a room; I will not add as 
unconcerned, for the prospects of 
effecting a landing in such a wind 
would be decidedly unpleasant. 

Captive ballooning is so utterly un- 
like “free” work that it will be best 
to deal with it separately. 

First and foremost, an ascent in a 
captive balloon except in calm weather 
is by no means a pleasant experience. 
The balloon is of course doing its ut- 
most to free itself from the restraint 
of the wire rope; as the wind lulls, 
it may rise rapidly, while next mo- 
ment a gust will cause it to dive 
after the manner of a kite, perhaps 
one hundred feet in a second; mean- 
while the whole machine is jerking 
and quivering with the resultant forces 
of the ascensional power of the gas, 
the unequal pressure of the wind from 
moment to moment, and the strong, vi- 
bratory, retarding force of the wire rope. 
As the wind increases the balloon can- 
not rise against it, but is beaten down 
towards the ground ; hence it is that 
with a strong, or even with a moderate 
wind, captive balloon work becomes 
simply an impossibility, for apart from 
the discomfortof a most intensified type 
of sea-sickness, which absolutely pros- 
trates nine men out of ten, the violent 
motion of the balloon renders all obser- 
vations impossible, while should it be 
beaten too near the ground there is 
the greatest danger of a regular smash. 
It is said that in the Suakin Expe- 
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dition of 1885, owing to the violence 
of the wind and the small ascen- 
sional powers of the gas sent out, 
the captive balloon would not rise 
properly, but was driven down close to 
the tops of the mimosa trees in the 
scrub which was swarming with 
fanatical disciples of the Mahdi. It is 
difficult to imagine a more trying 
situation than that of the unfortunate 
reconnoitring-officer thus placed be- 
tween the Scylla of appalling sea- 
sickness and the Charybdis of the Arab 
sword and spear. 

It is this inability of a captive 
balloon to be of any use in windy 
weather which has caused some scep- 
tics to declare ballooning to be a 
useless whim. It is certainly one of 
the greatest objections to the use of 
balloons in warfare; but in ordinary 
weather the value of captive balloons 
is unquestionable. As one ascends 
and sees the panorama of the earth 
unfolding itself below, and the net- 
work of roads assuming map-like pro- 
portions, it is not hard to realise the 
important part which captive balloons 
are likely to play in the warfare of 
the future. 

But captive balloons become essen- 
tially the more valuable in proportion 
to the numbers of men forming the 
army to which they belong. It is of 
course possible that a captive balloon 
might afford very useful information 
to the commander of a small force of 
five or ten thousand men; but the 
value of such information would be 
altogether out of proportion to that 
which a balloon might give to a 
commander of one hundred thousand 
men. To give a rough example,—had 
the French army been provided with 
captive balloons and able to work 
them on the heights of Amanvilliers 
on the 18th of August 1870, it is 
almost certain that the wide out- 
flanking march of the Twelfth Saxon 
Corps would have been detected at an 
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early hour, with the obvious result 
that Bazaine would have had time to 
move his powerful reserve of the 
French Guard Corps, some twenty 
thousand strong, from the left of his 
position, where they were not wanted, 
to the right, a distance of seven miles, 
and thus materially alter the situation 
at that critical part of the great 
battlefield. Many such examples will 
present themselves to any student of 
military history; but the occasions 
upon which balloons would probably 
have been of inestimable value, are 
those where large armies were actually 
concentrated on the field of battle 
such as at Waterloo or Kéniggriitz. 

An important feature in captive 
work is the method of communication 
between the balloon and the earth. 
This is absolutely provided for in 
theory by means of an insulated 
telephone wire in the core of the steel 
rope. In practice, however, owing to 
the vibration, the noise of the cordage, 
&e., it is found to be more certain 
and convenient to send _ written 
messages in’small canvas bags, which 
clip on to the rope and run down by 
the force of gravity. A message can 
be sent up, in ordinary weather, by 
simply shouting, while if it be required 
to send up any light articles, they can 
be placed in a bag attached to a small 
balloon, which, being clipped on to 
the wire rope, runs up to the captive 
at once. There is a frivolous story to 
the effect that at a certain inspection, 
the thing which most interested the 
Great Personage who was inspecting 
the troops, was seeing a bottle of 
claret and some luncheon sent up to 
the occupants of a captive balloon by 
this means. 

The principal danger in captive 
work is the always present possibility 
of the wire rope parting, not because 
of the obvious result that the balloon, 
being set free, would at once make off 
at speed, but for reasons of a very 
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simple technical nature, albeit, none 
the more pleasant by reason of their 
simplicity. It must be understood 
that when a captive balloon has been 
sent up the required height, the neck 
of the balloon has to be tied up so as 
to prevent the wind from exerting a 
pressure on the envelope and forcing 
out the gas, which would result in 
the balloon very shortly losing its 
lifting power and descending. In free 
runs the neck must always be wide 
open, for otherwise any sudden expan- 
sion of gas might burst the balloon. 
Hence, if a captive breaks away, it 
is bound to make an unduly rapid 
ascent since it is suddenly released 
from the restraint as well as the 
weight of the wire rope. Of course 
in such an emergency the gas would 
at once commence to expand furiously, 
and, unless the neck of the balloon 
were instantly opened and kept open, 
the envelope would inevitably burst. 
In the shocking accident at the 
Crystal Palace in 1892, when poor 
Dale and his comrades lost their 
lives, the balloon was started with 
too much lift and commenced to 
rise with undue rapidity. Dale, the 
aeronaut, realising the danger opened 
the neck and, in his anxiety to see that 
it was clear, looked into it; and it is 
supposed that his head checked the 
outrush of heated gas, with the result 
that the envelope instantly burst with 
terrible results. 

The obvious remedy, if a balloon be 
thus rising, is to open the valve; but 
here again there is a chance of doing 
more harm than good, since if the 
valve be opened too freely, not only 
will the ascent be checked, but a rapid 
descent substituted. Here, again, the 
obvious thing is to throw out ballast ; 
but if this be also done in a panic, 
too much is sure to be thrown, the 
balloon will again rise with dangerous 
rapidity, and the last state of that 
aeronaut be decidedly worse than 
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the first. From all this it will be 
seen that occasions may very easily 
arise in balloons as on shipboard, 
where a cool head and thorough 
command of nerve are the only way 
out of a dangerous accident. 

Photography from a captive balloon 
is not as a rule of much value for 
military purposes. The ground im- 
mediately below can indeed be instan- 
taneously reproduced in map-like 
form; but the perspective is so 
forced, and the distances so ex- 
aggerated, according to my small 
experiences, that the results are of 
little worth. 

During last autumn we had many 
days of foggy weather, during which 
time we never saw the sun and when 
balloon-work was necessarily inter- 
rupted. On the 8th of October there 
were both dense fog and frost, and for 
the sake of practice a captive balloon 
was sent up. When about four hundred 
feet above the ground we lost sight of 
the earth altogether, and rose with the 
peculiar vibratory motion due to the 
action of the line and windlass of a 
captive balloon in still weather. The 
fog was very thick, and all we could 
see outside of the balloon was the 
wire rope descending almost vertically 
until lost to view about one hundred 
feet below the car. At seven hundred 
and fifty feet it became less foggy ; 
another fifty feet brought us into a 
stratum of vapour through which the 
sun’s rays were feebly struggling, and 
at eight hundred and fifty we 
suddenly seemed to burst forth from 
the nebulous atmosphere into the 
most brilliant sunlight. As we did 
so, a huge spectral balloon was 
to be seen shadowed on the clouds 
below. Up we went, the aneroid 
running back as quickly as_ the 
second hand of a watch, until it 
registered one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet above the 
ground. Here we felt the brake 
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was being applied far in the depths 
below, and we remained anchored in 
mid-air for some time. The scene 
was a very beautiful one ; hundreds of 
feet below us lay a sea of billowy, soft 
white clouds,extending in all directions 
for many miles, while above, the clear 
and dazzling blue sky seemed to 
belong to a Mediterranean climate. 
It was hard to realise that below the 
brilliant atmosphere we were in 
lay Aldershot and the surrounding 
country enshrouded in impenetrable 
gloom. Save for the wire-rope, which 
hung below us for over seven hundred 
feet before it was lost to view in the 
clouds beneath, we seemed to have no 
connection with mother-earth, but to 
be poised in a universe of our own. 

We now come to the far more 
pleasant part of ballooning, namely, 
free-rrun work. Here the greatest 
importance is attached to having an 
adequate amount of ballast on board, 
since it is an axiom in ballooning that 
the life of a balloon depends on the 
amount of ballast it willcarry. Perhaps 
there is no single thing in ballooning 
which requires greater experience than 
a knowledge of how to expend ballast 
judiciously. It is a common saying, 
that a skilled aeronaut is worth a 
couple of bags of ballast; in other 
words that he will economise that 
amount in a given run, and so prolong 
the life of the balloon proportionately. 
When only one bag, say of fifteen to 
twenty pounds, is left, it is necessary to 
descend without delay, for the safety 
of a descent often depends upon having 
sufficient ballast to check the fall 
properly, or, should some unforeseen 
danger appear, such as_ telegraph 
wires, &c., to have the power of rising 
clear and descending again at a more 
suitable spot. Experience has proved 
that about twenty-five pounds of ballast 
should be allowed for every hour’s run ; 
hence a war-balloon, which is required 
to keep up for eight hours, should 
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have two hundred pounds of ballast. 
The process of ballasting up a balloon 
previous to the start is a delicate 
operation. The crew take their 
places and all the gear is stowed, 
instruments lashed at convenient 
places for use, and the bags of fine 
sand placed in the car until the 
balloon is in perfect equilibrium. Sup- 
pose a lift of four pounds to be re- 
quired; this is obtained by taking 
out that amount, and the aeronaut in 
command, when he feels the balloon 
lifting to his satisfaction, lets go the 
hand of the man on terra-firma and 
the balloon is off. 

One of my principal objects in 
volunteering for the balloon-course 
was to ascertain to what extent it 
would be possible to make a useful 
reconnaissance sketch of the country 
passed over during an extended free- 
run. From former experiences of 
sketching under all sorts of circum- 
stances and in all sorts of manners, 
conventional and the reverse, I was 
convinced that by a slight modifi- 
cation of the process known as time- 
sketching, it would be quite possible 
to do very accurate topographical 
work from a free balloon with one of 
the late Colonel Richards’s cavalry 
sketching-cases. Ten years ago I had 
used one of these excellent inventions 
when sketching similarly by time, 
one day by the rate of the camels 
marching across the Bayuda Desert at 
two to two and a half miles an hour, 
and another by the rate of Gordon’s 
famous penny steamers, steaming 
at three or four knots against the 
strong Nile current, or at ten to twelve 
with it. All travellers and explorers, 
as well as all military men, owe Colonel 
Richards a debt of gratitude for 
having, by means of his simple 
system of sketching, placed it within 
their power to delineate a country 
while actually moving through it. 

The first free run I made was 
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from Aldershot to Portsmouth, a 
distance of about thirty-two miles, 
which was accomplished in a little 
over two hours. We ran to Frensham 
Ponds at about two thousand feet 
altitude; but, on getting above the 
damp and marshy land, the cold air 
therefrom caused our gas to condense 
and, bringing us down one thousand 
feet, we became becalmed for a 
time. Water seen from a height has 
a very curious effect, inasmuch as it is 
so transparent as to give the idea that 
a pond or lake is dry. In Frensham 
Great Pond the weeds were seen to 
lie in great wreaths or curves as if 
stranded by the receding waters, 
while between them appeared the 
brown banks of mud; it required 
the presence of a boat on the lake to 
dispel the optical illusion that the 
pond had been drained. At the 
lower level we shortly picked up 
another current of air, which took us 
two points westward of the first 
current, and we kept this with us 
to our destination. As we neared 
Petersfield we entered a dense bank 
of clouds and ran in them for 
some three miles, emerging over the 
chalk downs and skimming about 
a hundred and fifty feet over a 
windmill. Passing over a large 
rabbit-warren it was amusing to 
witness the alarm of the bunnies as 
they dived into their burrows, which 
from above presented the appearance 
of hundreds of circular black spots. 
Balloons have a very terrifying effect 
on all birds. As one passes over a 
farmyard there is always a regular 
stampede of the fowls under cover, 
while ducks dash into the ponds 
and dive frantically to avoid the 
supposed danger. The effect of the 
diving is most absurd as seen from 
above, for often, owing to the trans- 
parency of the water, the violent 
efforts of the ducks to hide themselves 
are plainly visible. Wild birds, espe- 


cially game, are also much perturbed 
at the sight of the balloon, pheasants 
crowing loudly and running off, while 
partridges which have been flushed 
drop like stones into a neighbouring 
hedgerow. Sheep also seem much 
alarmed, but cattle and horses appear 
to take no interest in the matter. 

On another day we ran from 
Aldershot to Winchester, the wind 
being eighteen miles an hour through- 
out. Our course lay exactly over 
the barracks where the depot of my 
regiment was quartered (this was 
before the late disastrous fire there), 
and as we drifted over the square, we 
could see the Riflemen swarming out 
to look at the balloon, so we pulled 
the valve and, making our descent at 
Oliver’s Battery about two miles be- 
yond, paid them a visit. 

It was with the experience gained 
during the preceding runs that I pro- 
ceeded to put into practice the system 
of sketching from a balloon which 
I had thus evolved, my wish being to 
sketch fifty miles, or more if possible. 

On the morning of a dull cloudy 
day towards the end of October, we 
left Aldershot with a fresh breeze, 
reckoned at eighteen miles an hour, 
each one-inch division of my paper 
being taken as three minutes. As we 
rose rapidly and scudded over the 
Long Valley, the well-known statue 
of the Iron Duke, so long familiar to 
all the world at Hyde Park Corner, 
seemed to point severely at us as if in 
protest against the march of culture 
which had banished him to that sandy 
waste, and now sent British officers to 
cruise aloft in balloons. Everybody is 
tolerably acquainted with the painful 
anatomy of the gallant old horseand 
its rider as seen from below; but 
in order to rightly realise the extra- 
ordinary liberties taken by the artist 
in delineating the Duke and Copen- 
hagen, the two should certainly be 
viewed, as we viewed it, from above. 
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After running our measured mile 
we found that we had under-estimated 
the wind, and that it was nearer 
thirty miles an hour. In consequence 
I altered my scale and called each 
inch equal to two minutes’ run instead 
of three. The results of this change 
will be seen later. Half-an-hour after 
our start we passed the Loddon River 
and the Duke’s old home, Strathfield- 
saye House, at the same time touch- 
ing the lower edge of the clouds at an 
altitude of two thousand two hundred 
feet. 

I should here mention that, in order 
to thoroughly test the practicability of 
sketching from a balloon, I had come 
unprovided with a map, save and 
except the well-known sheet from 
Bradshaw’s Railway - Guide. My 
aeronaut, Sergeant - Major Greener, 
R.E., had a small-scale map of the 
vicinity of Aldershot but I did not 
refer to it, and before long we ran out 
of it altogether. Hence I was unable 
to identify the names of many villages, 
&c., we passed over. The railways, 
however, gave me a very good idea of 
the line we were taking, and by 
noting where we cut across them, and 
the magnetic bearing of our course, 
it was not difficult to mark in where 
we were at any moment. 

Within one hour from the start we 
passed the Newbury-Didcot line and 
sighted about ten miles ahead of us 
some considerable hills ; these proved 
to be the Berkshire Downs, a large 
town lying to our right on the north 
side of them. Half an hour later 
we crossed the Great Western Rail- 
way main line close to a station 
whence a single branch line led to 
the north, and within a few minutes 
we were over a good-sized town where 
the branch line terminated. Here 
Bradshaw proved invaluable, for it 
was perfectly clear that we were over 
Faringdon, that the station behind us 
was Uffington, and the big town Wan- 


tage; and such proved to be the case, 
Three miles beyond we passed a small 
river running east, and again two 
miles beyond a single line, the Fairford- 
Oxford branch; the small river, as 
we saw on our Bradshaw, being the 
Upper Thames or Isis. It was now 
11.52 am.; we had been running 
since 10.6 a.m., and according to our 
dead reckoning had come fifty miles, 
a distance corroborated by Bradshaw’s 
map. Our sketch showed fifty-two 
miles, and subsequent comparison 
with the Ordnance map gave the 
true distance run as fifty-one and a 
half miles, an error of only a shade 
over one per cent. In common 
honesty I must admit that this 
extraordinary accuracy was as much 
due to good luck as to good manage- 
ment, if indeed the latter term is 
admissible in connection with such an 
eminently unmanageable machine asa 
balloon. 

Hitherto fortune had certainly 
favoured us. I had started with the 
hope to make a fifty-mile sketch, and 
so far had succeeded beyond my ex- 
pectations, as subsequent comparison 
with the Ordnance map proved. 
Heavy masses of rain-clouds now con- 
fronted us, and my aeronaut assured 
me that unless we could rise above 
them the extra weight of the rain on 
our sensitive chariot would inevitably 
bring us down in a very few miles. 
I accordingly decided to make the 
attempt, and trust to luck to keep a 
record of our run by dead-reckon- 
ing and such occasional glimpses of 
the land as chance might favour us 
with. Some ten pounds of ballast 
thrown out caused us to rapidly rise 
a thousand feet or more, and, as we 
gradually lost sight of land, it was 
easy to perceive that we were en- 
tering a slower current of air, for 
the clouds below us were drifting past 
at speed. How much slower we 
were travelling it was impossible to 
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say, So I drew a line at 11.52 a.m., 
and noted slower on my sketch. By 
noon we had risen to two thousand 
seven hundred feet and sharp rain had 
set in, which warned us to get the 
grapnel ready and otherwise make 
preparations for an unavoidable de- 
scent. While so engaged we sud- 
denly emerged from the clouds to 
find ourselves drifting across an open 
and undulating country falling gently 
to the north-west, and intersected by 
numerous stone walls. Some eighteen 
to twenty miles ahead of us loomed 
a range of high hills capped with dark 
masses of clouds. The barometer 
showed us to be two thousand two 
hundred feet up, while a rapid ob- 
servation with the compass gave our 
course as N.W. by W. } W. Our 
rate was also perceptibly slower than 
before. The rain now came on in 
earnest, and in ten minutes we had 
fallen to one thousand seven hundred 
feet. My companion now asked me 
to hold on, (which I did,) while he 
“shook the balloon,” a curious sensa- 
tion while it lasted, but resulting in 
our getting rid of some pounds of water 
which had collected in the crown and 
netting, and rising to one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty feet. But 
the rain still persisting, we soon be- 
gan to fall again; so we agreed to 
have done with the clouds and with 
sketching, and to continue our voyage 
above them altogether. Another ten 
pounds expended caused us to rise 
steadily, and at 12.28, when at an 
altitude of seventeen hundred feet 
above sea-level, we hailed some la- 
bourers ploughing with oxen below 
us and got the name of their village, 
Salperton, and of a long straggling 
town we had passed five miles back 
as Northleach. We had some diffi- 


culty in making them hear, as we 
were probably about thirteen hundred 
feet above them, but their replies 
came to us clearly enough. 


These 


names, however, were no use to us 
for the purposes of navigation, since 
Bradshaw did not condescend to 
notice them. Still, by prolonging the 
general curve of our course from 
Aldershot by Faringdon, it was easy 
to see that the current we had entered 
at 11.52 (half an hour back) what- 
ever its speed might be, ought to take 
us a bit west of Cheltenham and 
towards Worcester. 

At 12.32 we crossed a single line of 
rail which we reckoned to be probably 
the Cheltenham-Chippenham branch, 
but possibly the Cirencester line. 
To solve this point a magnetic “ back 
bearing” of Salperton was taken, show- 
ing us to be on our old course of N.W. 
4 W., and as we were discussing this 
we suddenly ran into a dense white 
cloud at an altitude of two thousand 
six hundred and fifty feet. As we 
fast lost all trace of the earth, we 
once again noticed that the clouds 
below us were scudding faster than 
we were. 

And now commenced a grope in the 
dark ; on all sides of us was the soft, 
white vapour, and, since there was no 
object outside the car to fix our eyes 
on, it became impossible to say whither 
wewerebound. True enough we had the 
compass, but although it religiously per- 
formed its bounden duty and pointed 
unswervingly to the magnetic north, it 
made us none the wiser as to our course. 
All we could tell by its aid was that 
we were gyrating slowly, for at one 
moment Sergeant-Major Greener was 
north of me, the next east, then south, 
and so on; interesting enough, no 
doubt, but of no practical utility. 

Being thus denied any assistance 
from our eyes we sharpened our ears, 
and before long became aware of a dull, 
roaring sound ahead of us. “ Can it 
be the sea?” was the natural but 
illogical surmise. The sound grew 
nearer, and came to us in a regular 
cadence like the breaking of surf on a 
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shore. Memories of tales of balloons 
entering upper currents of seventy 
miles an hour at right angles, or in an 
opposite direction to the lower one, 
flashed through my brain; and as the 
strange sound grew louder, I wondered 
if possibly (how unpleasant at such a 
moment!) we were bound down the 
Bristol Channel for Lundy Island. 
My experienced companion, however, 
after a minute’s hesitation suggested 
that the sound must come from big 
woods not far below us, and reminded 
me that sdme twenty miles back we 
had seen high hills ahead; so on 
the map was noted Qy? Cotswold 
Hills, and so it proved sure enough 
to be. Hardly had I scribbled this 
note when we suddenly emerged above 
the clouds into the most brilliant 
sunshine, while almost at the same 
moment through a deep rift in the 
clouds we caught a glimpse right 
below us of a considerable town and a 
wooded hill to the north of it. True, 
it was only a glimpse and conveyed to 
us no idea of our whereabouts beyond 
the inexpressibly comforting assurance 
that we were not near the Bristol 
Channel. Later on, over the brim of 
the great basin formed by the bank 
of clouds, we sighted land to the 
west many miles distant, while to the 
south-west we detected first the smoke 
and then the presence of a very large 
town. Qy? Cheltenham, eight miles, 
was my note, to be answered later by 
the Ordnance map, Cheltenham, seven 
miles, while the town we had seen 
through the rift was Winchcomb, and 
the wooded hill, Stanley Hill. 

The rolling masses of cloud soon 
again shut out all sight of land, and we 
proceeded in dazzling sunlight with 
blue sky above us and naught but mist 
below. At two thousand eight hun- 


dred feet altitude I was able to take 
a few photographs of the great billowy 
clouds below us, heaped up like snow- 
mountains. 


Once again we drove into 





dense white fleecy clouds, and at 12.56 
heard right below us trains shunting ; 
at Beckford Station, we discovered, on 
the Tewkesbury and Evesham branch. 
Soon we emerged once more into the 
sunshine, and at a height of over 
three thousand feet could hear cows 
lowing and ahead of us a threshing- 
machine at work. Then the clouds 
again, and through a deep funnel in 
them could clearly discern some wooded 
ground. It was only a ‘momentary 
glimpse, for next instant we drove 
into a white mist and commenced 
to fall rapidly. A judicious ex- 
penditure of ballast checked this, 
and at 1.14 we passed over the 
threshing-machine which we had heard 
for five miles before we reached it. 
Now followed a run veritably in the 
clouds ; for some fifteen minutes we 
drifted through the dense vapour, 
slowly falling meanwhile, and with no 
token of the existence of mother earth 
save for the sound of the ubiquitous 
trains. Junction on east, is a note 
on the sketch; Evesham Junction 


Jour miles east, is the reply of the 


Ordnance map. Finally, at 1.26 p.m., 
emerging from the lower edge of the 
clouds, we again sighted land, and 
saw, some two thousand feet below 
us, a farmstead in an enclosed and 
undulating country. 

By dead-reckoning off Bradshaw we 
calculated we ought to have come overa 
hundred miles, and, as we now had to 
expend another five pounds of ballast 
to check our fall, we judged it expedient 
to look out for a suitable landing- 
place. About four miles ahead of us 
we sighted some woods on a bluff with 
low ground beyond, and pulling the 
valve made preparations for our de- 
scent. Crossing over a valley with 
a stream and a road in it, we skimmed 
over some cultivated fields and a copse 
beyond ; here we cut adrift the grapnel, 
and as it flew down the rope there was 
just time to realise at what a pace we 
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were travelling. Next moment the 
grapnel caught,and the balloon swooped 
downward, a judicious expenditure of 
ballast bringing it gently into a grass 
field well sheltered by the wooded 
bluff we had anchored in. After a 
few plunges it settled down quietly, 
and pulling open the valve we waited 
until the “life” had gone out of it. 
Soon some labourers came running up, 
as usual, too much out of breath to 
speak or answer questions. “ Where 
are we ?” was our first query. “ Why, 
at Crowle to be sure.” “ Where’s 
Crowle?” ‘“ Why, Crowle,—why it’s 
close to Droitwich.” This gave us 
our landfall, and we soon had the 
balloon emptied, packed in the car, 
and placed on a farm cart, while a 
six miles drive took us to Worcester. 
Here we were fortunate enough to 
catch a fast train almost at once; but 
whereas the run from Aldershot to 
Crowle by balloon occupied but three 
and a half hours, the railway journey 
back was not completed under ten. 
Little more remains to be said. 
A careful comparison of the run, as 
sketched in the balloon, with the 
Ordnance map, showed that we 
had actually run ninety-two and a 
half miles, and that my estimate of 
thirty miles an hour had resulted in a 
practically correct sketch for over fifty 


miles; but on ascending above the 
clouds to avoid the rain we had entered 
a slower current of only twenty-five 
miles, and hence the last forty miles 
of our run were on a scale of one and 
a quarter inches to a mile in place of 
one inch. By reducing therefore the 
last part to the correct scale it was 
possible to check the various places 
noted now and again between the 
clouds, and also by the sounds when 
in and above the clouds. The result 
was interesting, as proving that we 
had run at a uniform rate in the 
higher current, albeit at a slower one, 
and each place we passed was in con- 
sequence easily identified. 

“‘ Never prophesy unless you know,” 
said Artemus Ward, and the advice 
is good. Nevertheless it seems sure 
that under favourable conditions 
balloons, both captive and free, will 
be of enormous value in military 
operations ; and hence, in the endless 
competition among nations in perfect- 
ing the engines of warfare, we cer- 
tainly cannot afford to be without a 
well equipped and organised Balloon 
Staff, such as we can now boast of at 
Aldershot,—not at any rate until the 
Flying Machine or some equivalent has 
rendered War-Balloons things of the 
past. 

V. 
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JOHN ZIZKA. 


Few figures in history remain 
wrapped in so mysterious and so 
terrible a gloom as that of John Zizka. 
He is vaguely remembered as a great 
hero in a little-known religious struggle: 
there are dim rumours of his skill in 
the field of battle and appalling tales 
of his cruelty; and there is the 
apocryphal, though characteristic 
legend, that after his death his skin 
was made into a drum to cheer his 
Orphans to the fight. But it is not 
known to every one that he was one of 
the most remarkable soldiers that ever 
trod this earth, a stern disciplinarian, 
a heaven-born leader, a consummate 
tactician, the first of the moderns who 
taught men to manceuvre in face of the 
enemy, and in fact the inventor of our 
present tactics of the three arms. 

And the man was blind when he 
did his best work. He fought the 
greatest of his campaigns after he had 
lost the sight of both eyes ; yet even 
blind he remained the ablest general 
of his time, and was more dreaded 
than ten thousand seeing men. What 
we know of him we learn almost ex- 
clusively from the reportof his enemies ; 
but even they, for all their bitter hatred 
against a rebel and a heretic, are moved 
to unwilling admiration by hisastonish- 
ing genius. They abuse him, they curse 
him, they call him devil, they denounce 
him as anathema, but they cannot 
resist the fascination of his strength. 
The best account of his tactics in war 
comes from the pen of AZneas Sylvius, 
better known as Pope Pius the Second. 

John Zizka von Troknow was born, 
so nearly as reasonable conjecture can 
fix the date, about the year 1354. 
Little is known of his youth. It is 


certain that he was of noble family in 
Bohemia, that he enjoyed high favour 
with its king Wenceslaus, that, as was 
the fashion of the time, he devoted 
himself from the first to the business 
of war, and that he fought with the 
Poles at Tannenberg (1410) in the 
great battle which broke the power of 
the Teutonic knights. He seems to 
have been in every way a pugnacious 
man, for we find that in 1409 King 
Wenceslaus interposed to reconcile him 
with the magistrates of Budweis, 
whence we may reasonably infer that 
he took an active part in the eternal 
quarrels of the barons and royal 
princes during those troubled times. 
Yet he lived to the age of past sixty, a 
long life in those days, without making 
any particular mark in the world: he 
had fought like his brothers of the 
nobility, and had lost an eye on active 
service ; and that was all. Suddenly, 
in five short years, years of blindness 
and old age, he leaped above the 
horizon with the swiftness of the 
tropical sun. We have no space to 
more than mention the cause that 
called him to arms. The small flame 
kindled by the humble parson of 
Lutterworth had found fuel in 
Bohemia; and the claim to receive 
the Sacrament in both kinds, which 
gave the followers of Huss the name 
of Utraquists, with the insistence on 
the sole authority of Scripture in 
matters of religion, had led to open 
revolt against the Church of Rome 
and all its abuses. Thereupon, as 


usually happens, there followed col- 
lateral rebellion against all constituted 
authority, with vague schemes of a 
kingdom of God upon earth, democracy, 
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republicanism, socialism, communism, 
what not,—all the hidden fires which 
burst out periodically from the depths 
of human doubt and unrest, te be 
quenched for a time in blood and tears, 
and to blaze up in due course once 
more. The Church and the Emperor 
Sigismund (who was likewise heir to 
the kingdom of Bohemia) met the first 
movement by the burning of John 
Huss (1417), and from that moment 
it would appear that Zizka, a passion- 
ate adherent of the martyred man, 
made up his mind to war. Nicholas 
von Huss came to the same decision 
at the same time ; and the pair then 
determined that their war must be 
waged, not with mere force only, but 
with art. 

The death of King Wenceslaus in 
1419 and a violent outbreak in Prague, 
headed by Zizka himself, brought 
matters to a crisis. There seemed to 
be little chance for the Hussites, see- 
ing that the whole fighting power (as 
it was then esteemed) of Bohemia was 
against them. The barons and the 
aristocracy generally were, for the 
most part, loyal to Pope and Emperor, 
and they with their following, mailed 
knights on barded horses, were still 
held to be the only arm of strength in 
war. The Swiss, indeed, had beaten 
such knights with pike and halberd at 
Sempach, and the English with the 
cloth-yard shaft at Crecy, Poitiers, and 
quite recently at Agincourt; but 
Zizka had no peasants trained for 
centuries to war, nor archers un- 
matched in their skill with the bow. 
His recruits were hard-working citizens, 
handicraftsmen, and peasants, who had 
no skill but in their own trade, no 
strength but in their devotion to the 
cause, no arms but their waggons and 
their flails. Waggons and fiails! 
never surely since Samson took his 
sword of bone wherewith to smite 
the Philistines was chosen stranger 
material of war; but for Zizka, as for 


Samson, it sufficed. In October the 
barons formed a league and bound 
themselves to put down al] disturbers 
of the public peace. They raised a 
considerable number of troops, includ- 
ing German mercenaries, of all men 
most hateful to the Bohemians, and 
on the 17th of the month formally 
began the siege of the rebellious city 
of Prague. 

They had not lain before it more 
than a week when Zizka made a sally 
against the Imperial garrison of a 
castle that overawed the south of the 
town, drove it out, and replaced it by 
one of his own. Then came a critical 
time. The country people of the 
Hussite following had been bidden to 
assemble at Prague on the 10th of 
November, and were beginning to 
stream towards it from all sides, when 
they were met and dispersed by the 
Catholic nobles. Only those that 
came from the south and south-west 
made any resistance ; and after some 
bloodshed, the first of the war, they 
succeeded in forcing their way to the 
city. They reached it on the 4th of 
November, on which day Zizka made a 
second sally against other of the 
hostile garrisons, and after some sharp 
fighting drove them out. A number 
of irregular combats followed until the 
9th of November, when an armistice 
was agreed on, to last until the 23rd 
of April, 1420. Zizka, who had 
strongly opposed this truce, now with- 
drew in dudgeon to Pilsen ; but for the 
present he had done enough in Prague. 
He was recognised as the military 
leader for the coming war, and had 
work waiting for him elsewhere. 

At Pilsen he set to work to 
strengthen the fortifications and to 
drill his men to win victory with 
waggon and flail. The dails were 
shod with iron, and the waggons 
equipped after a fashion which, though 
known even in the time of King 
Wenceslaus in 1413, was most proba- 
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bly of Zizka’s invention. They were 
fitted with hanging planks and pent- 
houses (sturmdicher, storm-roofs) to 
make them individually impregnable, 
and with “wings” of wood which 
could be thrust out and fastened to 
those of adjoining waggons, in order 
to form a continuous bulwark. So 
cunningly were the joints fitted that 
they could be opened and closed in a 
moment at the general’s direction. A 
stationary waggon-fortress was of 
course no new thing; but Zizka had 
thought out his plans for a movable 
waggon-fortress, and this was the task 
that now engaged his attention. The 
first essential of course was perfection 
in drill, discipline, and organisation, 
and this he accomplished with aston- 
ishing success. The details of his 
drill have been apparently to some 
extent preserved, but in the old 
Bohemian language only, and remain 
therefore unintelligible even to ex- 
perts in Czech dialects. But his 
articles of war were fortunately 
brought to light in the year 1792, 
and give us a fair idea of the order 
on which he insisted and of the 
severity of his discipline. We can 
here note only the strictness of obedi- 
ence enjoined upon all ranks alike. He 
would suffer no distinctions of birth or 
position to interfere with discipline ; 
the man who disobeys orders shall be 
punished in body and goods, “be he 
prince, knight, nobie, burgher, handi- 
craftsman, or peasant, no one ex- 
cepted!” But the organisation of the 
waggon-fort must have been perfect. 
Every soul had his appointed place (as 
at quarters in a man-of-war), and was 
taught exactly where to go and what to 
do. This must have been a difficult 
matter in itself; but it was a trifle 
compared to the lessons to be taught 
to the waggon-drivers. For Zizka 
made his waggons a maneeuvrable arm ; 
the drivers were taught distinct and 
complicated evolutions, which enabled 


the whole form of the Jaager to be 
changed at a given signal. How admir- 
ably these were executed is plain from 
the recorded fact that nothing as- 
tonished and puzzled his enemies so 
much as the various “ figures ” assumed 
by the waggons. 

The whole organisation of the force, 
when finally perfected, was based on 
the unit of the waggon. Every thou- 
sand of Hussites was made up of nine 
hundred foot, one hundred horse, and 
fifty waggons. To every waggon 
were appointed twenty men,—one 
driver, two horsemen, thirteen cross- 
bowmen or arquebusiers, and four 
others, two of whom were especially 
told off to protect the driver. Let us 
note in passing the wisdom of this 
last provision to enable the drivers to 
concentrate the whole of their atten- 
tion on their peculiar duty. For 
action Zizka’s favourite plan was to 
form the waggons in four parallel 
columns, two outer and two inner, 
each waggon being attached by chains 
to that moving immediately behind 
it. The whole army, excepting the 
cavalry, was stationed within the 
waggons, a due proportion being 
detailed for the defence of each, so as 
to secure the flanks, and the re- 
mainder drawn up to fight in the 
front. As the enemy advanced within 
reach, the two outer columns advanced 
likewise, and then wheeling inwards 
joined each other so as to enclose the 
enemy completely, who, being encom- 
passed by a ring of combatants, were 
inevitably annihilated. If it were 
necessary to open a gangway in the 
bulwark of waggons, either to admit 
the cavalry for defence or to set free 
the infantry for attack, the general 
had but to give the word and the 
thing was done without difficulty. 
When aartillery and cavalry were 
added, as in due time they were, to 
the moving fortress, it became in 
Zizka’s hands impregnable; but at 
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the first he started, as we shall see, 
with waggons and flails only. 

We must picture to ourselves as 
best we can the training of the 
Bohemians in these tactics during 
December, 1419, and the first three 
months of 1420. Trying and provok- 
ing work it. must have been, for it 
was long since maneeuvres so elaborate 
had been known in Europe; but it 
was accomplished without quarrelling 
or profane swearing, for these vices 
were as strictly forbidden as in the 
regiments of Ironside. Early in 1420 
the country people came flying into 
Pilsen ; for a prophet had declared that 
the end of the world was at hand and 
that vengeance was in store for every 
town in Bohemia except Pilsen and 
four others. So they came in fast, 
with bag and baggage, placed their 
goods in the hands of the clergy, and 
formed themselves into communities 
that had all things in common; and 
a fresh batch of recruits, with their 
waggons, was moulded into shape by 
the master’s hand. Shortly after an 
ally of the Emperor Sigismund came 
down against Pilsen with two thou- 
sand men, but was met and beaten off 
by Zizka with but three hundred and 
a due proportion of waggons; and then 
the Imperial army moved down in 
overwhelming force to formally besiege 
the town. Zizka then sought out a 
new stronghold, the famous Tabor, 
which still keeps its name, strength- 
ened its already strong position by 
fortification, and installed therein the 
greater part of the garrison of Pilsen. 
He then agreed, on certain stipulated 
conditions, to evacuate Pilsen, and 
accordingly marched away. 

While making his retreat he was 
pursued by five thousand cavalry 
under the command of Herr von 
Sternberg, a body of troops so per- 
fectly equipped that they were known 
at the time, and for many years after, 
as the Iron Men. Against these 


Zizka could oppose but four hundred 
men of all ranks, and twelve waggons ; 
but seeing that an action was 
inevitable, he fixed swiftly on an 
advantageous position, drew up his 
waggons by a pond which protected 
his rear, and awaited the attack. On 
came the enemy, but found that if 
they hoped to carry his position they 
must dismount and storm it on foot. 
Zizka had foreseen this, and ordered 
the women to throw their shawls 
about the spurred heels of the knights 
to trip them up. The struggle lasted 
many hours, amid what din of Czech 
curses, clank of sprawling knights, 
and shrill female laughter we can 
but faintly imagine, until night fell 
and the enemy retired from before 
the waggon-fortress discomfited. So 
ended the battle of Sudomer, fought 
on the 25th of March, 1420, while 
English landlords were peaceably 
collecting their rents for Lady-day. 
Zizka halted for the night in the 
battle-field, having lost several men 
killed and thirty prisoners, but next 
day made good his retreat. Ten days 
later (April 5th) he surprised two 
thousand of the Iron Men in the 
town of Jung Wozic before daybreak, 
defeated them with heavy loss, released 
his own captured men, and took a 
large number of horses and a quantity 
of arms. He was thus enabled to 
organise a body of cavalry. 
Meanwhile the Emperor had not 
been idle. On the Ist of March 
Pope Martin the Fifth had, at his 
request, issued a Bull of Crusade 
calling all Christendom to arms 
against Wicliffites, Hussites, and 
other heretics. The news reached 
Breslau on the 17th of March and 
caused great consternation in Prague. 
The rich Catholics fled almost to a 
man, leaving the Hussites practically 
alone in the town. The latter organ- 
ised themselves for resistance and 
urged all of their following in Bo- 
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hemia to send deputies to take 
measures for the future. Then, im- 
mediately on the expiration of the 
armistice (April 25th), they turned to 
plunder the Bohemian churches, re- 
puted the most splendid and wealthy 
in the world. Zizka himself, after an 
active share in this work, marched in 
force against the castle of Rabic, where 
the Catholics had stored their most 
precious possessions, and took it. 
His men saved only the actual coin, 
the horses and arms; the rest they 
burned with fire, together with seven 
monks, as unprofitable lumber. It 
is one of the most terrible features of 
this terrible war that account must 
be taken not only of the slain on both 
sides, but of the burned. 

During these weeks Sigismund was 
slowly advancing with such forces 
as he could raise, pending the arrival 
of the Army of Crusade, and by the 
12th of May was before Kuttenberg. 
The Pragers offered to surrender if he 
would grant them amnesty and allow 
them to receive the cup in communion ; 
but Sigismund in his blindness would 
not hear of such terms, and it became 
more than ever clear that the war 
must be fought out to the end. All 
now hung on the issue whether the 
Hussites would be able to concentrate 
in Prague before it was completely 
shut in by the enemy. Could Prague 
but be held against the Army of 
Crusade for a sufficient time, that 
army must necessarily break up; for 
always in the warfare of the fifteenth 
century the greater the numbers of 
the host, the swifter its dissolution. 
Sigismund knew this and Zizka knew 
it, and each set himself to outdo the 
other. Zizka won; he burned Bene- 
schau to the ground, utterly defeated 
ten thousand of the Imperial cavalry 
in a night attack, and on the 20th of 
May led his army safely into Prague. 

Freed for the moment from the 
pressure of immediate danger, the 
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Hussites at once began to fight among 
themselves. The lower ranks of the 
Taborites could not endure the luxury 
and worldly display of the Pragers, 
the moustaches of the men, and the 
gorgeous clothing of the women. 
There was, in fact, much the same 
difference between the parties as 
between the followers of Essex and 
Cromwell in our own Civil War. 
The rough peasants tweaked the 
offending moustaches openly in 
the streets; their wives, fortunately 
finding a safer victim, wrecked 
a convent in the new town and 
drove out the nuns. The schism 
was to be deepened before long, but 
for the moment it was fortunately 
healed by the arrival of the Army of 
Crusade. A more motley host than 
this was rarely gathered together. 
Every country in Europe, excepting 
Italy and Scandinavia, and not ex- 
cepting England, was_ represented ; 
Duke Albrecht and  Markgraf 
Frederick of Brandenberg and other 
distinguished leaders were at their 
head, and - bishops and _ prelates 
abounded. On Sunday, the 30th of 
June, 1420, the siege of Prague 
began. 

For a whole fortnight the huge 
unwieldy host, a hundred thousand 
men in all, lay inactive round the 
city. The Germans indeed taunted 
the besieged with yells of Huss 
and Heretic, and the Taborites 
sallied out from time to time with 
their flails to thrash them _ into 
silence. At last, on the 14th of 
July, Sigismund delivered his attack 
on three different quarters. Sixteen 
thousand men were launched against 
the western half of the city on the 
left bank of the Moldau; another 
body assailed the eastern half from 
the south, and a third from the north. 
But the fiercest struggle of all was 
destined to be fought on the Wit- 
kowsberg, better known as the Zisea- 
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berg, which lies without the town on 
its eastern side. Zizka, appreciating 
the importance of the position for 
preserving his communication with 
the exterior, had erected thereon two 
wooden forts which he had surrounded 
with a ditch and a wall of earth and 
stone, and garrisoned the position 
with twenty-six men, two women, and 
a girl. At vespertide on that summer 
Sunday, seven or eight thousand 
cavalry advanced with loud shouting 
and clang of trumpets against the 
Ziscaberg, carried an outwork on a 
lower slope of the hill, and passed on 
to the tiny fortress above. The garri- 
son waited quietly. “No Christian 
should give way to Antichrist,” 
observed one stout woman as she 
gathered up her skirts for action ; 
and so the fight began. How long 
this tiny garrison fought against these 
overwhelming odds is unknown, but 
fight it did with unconquerable 
tenacity ; while the knights, com- 
pelled perforce to advance with a 
narrow front, needed all their courage 
to face the terrible whirling flails. 
The Taborites were sorely pressed ; 
the woman who had _ spoken so 
bravely, acted up to her words and 
fought to the death; they seemed 
likely to be overwhelmed, when the 
assaulting force was suddenly alarmed 
by an attack in the rear. It was 
Zizka, who with a small body of 
men had sallied out from the town. 
The fight became more furious than 
ever, and Zizka himself was only 
saved from the midst of a throng of 
enemies by his devoted flailmen. 
Those in the town watched the con- 
test in agonised suspense, till at last 
a party of them, headed by a priest 
bearing the Host, issued suddenly 
from the gates, fought their way to 
Ziscaberg and fell suddenly upon the 
the flank and rear of the attacking 
knights. Such was the fury of their 
onset upon the hated Germans that 





they laid five hundred of them dead 
on the field. The rest staggered 
back, and then men and horses in 
wild panic crashed headlong down the 
scarped precipice towards the town. 
Hundreds perished in the flight un- 
touched by an enemy’s hand. Mean- 
while the Pragers manned their guns 
in the town and made fearful gaps in 
the other attacking columns. Finally 
the assault was beaten off at all 
points ; fifteen hundred Imperialists 
lay dead around the town, and the 
rest were utterly beaten and de- 
moralised. Then, as the din of battle 
died away, there rose up jubilant 7e 
Deum from the victors in the town, 
and Sigismund, devoured by wrath 
and chagrin, withdrew in silent fury 
to his tent. 

Next day the watchful Zizka 
strengthened his fort in the Witkows- 
berg; but the work was done. The 
besiegers, maddened at their defeat, 
could hardly be kept from fighting 
each other; and finally, on the 2nd 
of August, the unhappy Sigismund 
withdrew with so much of the great 
Army of the Crusade as had not already 
marched off on its own account, and 
the siege of Prague was over. 

Zizka now addressed himself to 
the reduction of Southern Bohemia. 
During the winter Sigismund made 
one unavailing attempt to rescue his 
adherents ; but always as he advanced 
the schismatics of Tabor and Prague, 
ceasing their quarrels, drew together 
against the common foe. At last, in 
February, 1421, he evacuated the 
country altogether, while Zizka went 
on his conquering way, leaving his 
mark everywhere in fire and blood, till 
Bohemia was wholly subdued to the 
Hussites. 

Though the Emperor was forced for 
the present to remain inactive from 
want of money, the Pope’s legate with 
the Electors of Cologne, Treves, May- 
ence, and the Palatinate formed a 








league against the heretics, while the 
Prince of Silesia invaded the country 
from the east and visited the un- 
happy villages with frightful cruelty. 
This new force, however, retreated 
before the advancing Hussites, who 
now taking the initiative avenged 
themselves by massacre and burning 
until checked by a first and crushing 
defeat at Brux. Zizka was not with 
them at this time, being engaged at the 
siege of Rabi; and there also misfortune 
awaited the new communion. The 
great chief was struck by an arrow 
in his one seeing eye and blinded for 
ever. He hurried back to Prague, 
learned that all chance of cure was 
gone, and bating no jot of heart or 
hope started off, his wound still un- 
healed, to avenge the defeat of Brux. 
Shortly after (September 10th) the 
second Crusading Army, some hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men strong, 
crossed the Bohemian frontier at 
Eger, and besieged Saaz. A bare 
report that the blind General was 
coming was enough to raise the siege, 
and the huge host drifted back,— 
drifted into space, it would seem, for 
history is almost wholly silent as to 
its subsequent movements. 

But now Sigismund was in the field 
once more with eighty thousand Hun- 
garians and Croats, and aided by twelve 
thousand men under Duke Albert of 
Austria was advancing through Mo- 
ravia to recoverhis kingdom. One week 
sufficed to organise the defence of 
Bohemia and to collect supplies, and 
on the eighth day, though the host 
opposed to them was of thrice its 
numbers, well led, well equipped and 
inured to war, Pragers and Taborites, 
united once more by the common 
danger, marched eastward against it in 
confidence under the leadership of an 
old blind man. 

Kuttenberg was the centre of ope- 
rations, and the point for which Zizka 
first made ; but Sigismund marched so 
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slowly that it was not until Sunday 
the 21st of December that the priests, 
when service was over, bade the 
Hussites arm themselves for battle. 
After a frugal breakfast they marched 
forth to the music of the church 
bells, but had not advanced half a 
mile when they met huge herds of 
bullocks, which the Imperialists were 
driving before them in the hope 
of blunting the edge of the Hussite 
attack. Zizka formed his waggon- 
fortress at once, massing his artillery 
on the outer columns. For the whole 
day the Hungarians tried in vain to 
storm it; but meanwhile Kuttenberg 
had been surrendered to Sigismund by 
treachery, and Zizka’s retreat was cut 
off. His little force now lay like an 
island in a sea of enemies. At dusk 
he fought his way out, took up a fresh 
position, and halted for the night, 
only to find himself surrounded again 
on the following morning. His men 
were much distressed by cold, hunger, 
and want of space, but he refused to 
move until midnight when he suddenly 
opened his attack by loud alarms and 
a furious artillery-fire, which so startled 
the enemy that they allowed him to 
march away in safety without the loss 
even of a scrap of his baggage. 
Sigismund in his infatuation now 
made up his mind that the heretics 
were finally dispersed, and taking up 
his own quarters at Kuttenberg dis- 
tributed his troops among the vil- 
lages around for convenience of ob- 
taining supplies. Zizka, leaving his 
force at Colin, hastened away to raise 
reinforcements. In a fortnight he 
returned, and on the 6th of January, 
1422, he suddenly burst upon Sigis- 
mund’s scattered troops like a thunder- 
bolt. Hundreds of Hungarians were 
cut down at the first onslaught, and 
the panic spread with awful rapidity 
from village to village, until Sigismund 
himself, fearful of falling into the 
hands of the heretics, took horse and 
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fled with the rest. In his fury he set 
fire to Kuttenberg in several places, 
but the Hussites were so hard on his 
track that they extinguished the flames 
almost immediately. Not for two 
days could Sigismund’s general rally 
his army, when he drew it up at 
Habern, half way between Kuttenberg 
and Deutsch Brod, and offered battle ; 
but at the mere sight of the advancing 
Hussites the Hungarians once more 
broke and fled. That evening they 
were again induced to rally under the 
walls of Deutsch Brod in order to 
cover Sigismund’s retreat. The light 
was not gone before Zizka came up 
with them and attacked without a 
moment’s hesitation. The Hungarians 
were again defeated with great 
slaughter; many were driven head- 
long into the town ; others fled across 
the frozen Sazawa, where the ice broke 
under the weight of the fugitives and 
delivered hundreds of men and horses 
to a miserable death. The next morn- 
ing Zizka opened the siege of Deutsch 
Brod, and on the following day the 
garrison parleyed for surrender. But 
while the negotiations were in hand 
the Hussites, without Zizka’s orders, 
stole into the town, and then all was 
over. The inhabitants were literally 
exterminated ; and for seven years 
Deutsch Brod was a home only for 
dogs and wolves. Never was victory 
more complete than this, and never one 
more worthily gained. The story of 
the week’s action reads rather like that 
of Napoleon in his prime than of a 
blind old man four hundred and fifty 
years ago. Yet he alone of the victors 
was sorrowful, for his men had dealt 
treacherously with Deutsch Brod. To 
the day of his death he lamented the 
massacre, and so soon as he could, he 
led his army thither again, “to do 
penance in the spot where it had 
sinned.” 

Then, as usual, the divisions among 
the Hussites broke out afresh, and 
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Zizka found himself opposed to the 
Pragers on the one side and an ex- 
treme section of his own Taborites on 
the other. We have no space here to 
enter into the distinction between 
them ; it must suffice that Pragers, 
Zizkaites, and extreme Taborites stood 
towards each other in much the same 
relation as Anglicans, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists. In August the meeting 
of a Reichstag at Nuremberg to con- 
cert measures for a third crusade did 
little to draw the contending parties 
together ; and the schism finally ended 
in the expulsion of the Taborites from 
Prague. Warlike operations against 
the Catholics were ended in the 
autumn by an armistice until Martin- 
mas, 1423, and the complete break- 
down of the third crusading force left 
the Hussites at liberty to fight it 
out among themselves. In April 
Zizka’s difference with the barons of 
the Hussite communion became so 
acute that he marched against them 
with an armed force from Deutsch 
Brod. At Horee the two armies 
met, Zizka, with his usual craft choos- 
ing his position so that he could place 
his artillery to advantage, and compel 
the knights to dismount for the attack. 
He took care to select ground which 
gave his enemies no opportunity of 
tying up their horses, so that from the 
necessity of detailing men to hold 
them the effective strength of their 
force was inevitably diminished. Need- 
less to say the chivalry was hopelessly 
defeated. 

Meanwhile the Pragers on their side 
were fighting as hard against the 
Taborites though with poor success. 
In June, however, they marched into 
Moravia to disperse an army that was 
in course of assembly by Sigismund, 
and at Kremaier routed it completely. 
Then hearing that Zizka, at the invita- 
tion of the inhabitants, had occupied 
the town of Kéniggritz to the exclu- 
sion of their own party, they actually 
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forsook the fruits of their victory to 
turn against him. On the 4th of 
August the old blind man met them 
before Kéniggriitz and defeated them 
disastrously ; and then without delay 
he marched into Moravia against the 
common enemy. Little is known of 
this famous campaign. It is certain 
only that he traversed the whole of 
Moravia and marched farinto Hungary; 
that the Hungarians sought to entice 
him deeper and deeper into the 
country, and that he refused to be 
entrapped. He fought his way into 
the country and he fought his way out ; 
he was perpetually attacked on his 
march, but always without success. 
Whether his way lay across rivers or 
forests, over mountain or valley, the 
waggon-fortress was always deftly ac- 
commodated to the ground and formed 
into an invincible stronghold. At 
last after incessant fighting, once for 
six days running, the Hungarians 
sulkily gave up the struggle. “It 
was the Devil himself, that advised 
him,” they said. “ How could we get 
at him?” So the old man returned, 
as it were from the deserts of space, 
always and unceasingly victorious. 

We now enter upon his last year, 
which is called his year of blood. It 
is difficult to follow him through this 
bitter campaign against his former 
friends of Prague. He was hard 
pressed by superior numbers and more 
than once in great peril, but he man- 
aged to effect his retreat to a position 
which pleased him at Maleschau, close 
to Kuttenberg, where on the 7th of 
June he turned and faced his foes. 
He posted himself on a hill, which he 
carefully entrenched, and drew up 
his waggons wheel to wheel, setting 
apart a certain number which he 
filled with stones and hid behind 
his force of cavalry. The Pragers 
came on with alacrity, for he had long 
retreated before them, and they thought 
that he was afraid. He suffered them 


to advance to the foot of his hill, and 
then his cavalry wheeled off right and 
left from his front, while his footmen 
brought the loaded waggons forward 
and launched them down the hill into 
the enemy’s ranks. All order was 
broken among the Pragers; Zizka’s 
artillery opened a heavy fire, and the 
first line of the attack falling back in 
confusion drew the whole of the rest 
with them into flight. The Pragers 
lost fourteen hundred men killed, with 
all their baggage, guns, and ammuni- 
tion. As usual Zizka pressed on after 
his victory, and was busy taking pos- 
session of the Pragers’ strongholds one 
after another, when he was called 
away southward towards Pilsen to fight 
his legitimate king Sigismund. 

The rest is soon told. The Hussites 
laid siege to Prebislau and there (says 
the old Chronicle), “Brother Zizka 
fell sick of the plague and ended his 
life, commending his soul to our dear 
Lord, on the Wednesday before St. 
Gall [October 11th, 1424]. And 
therewith his people took the name of 
Orphans, as though it was their father 
that had died ; and when they had 
vanquished the town they burned them 
that had defended it with fire, even to 
the number of sixty men that bare 
arms ; the town also they kindled 
and destroyed it. And Prokopak and 
Ambros, the priests, took the body of 
Zizka to Kéniggratz and laid it in the 
Church of the Holy Ghost by the high 
altar, but not to its last rest, for 
afterwards the corpse was taken to 
Czaslau and buried in the Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul.” 

So ended Brother Zizka ; brother to 
the last, for though in religious matters 
he had moderate opinions, politically 
he was a determined democrat: “ He 
that disobeys orders shall be punished, 
be he prince or peasant, without favour 
or exception.” He was cruel and relent- 
less, but those were relentless and cruel 
times, and he never broke faith with 
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an enemy. As a man he is not easily 
judged, but as a military genius he is 
difficult to match. To have created 
an army out of nothing and raised its 
prestige to such a height that even 
seven years after his death the first 
generals in Europe fled before it with- 
out a blow; to have invented a com- 
pletely new system of tactics ; to have 
trained men in mancuvres more in- 
tricate than had been known since the 
great days of the Roman legions; to 
have handled infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery in combination, and to have 
shown the strength of field-artillery 
two centuries and more before the 
rest of Europe,—this is part of his 
title to military fame. To the pre- 
sent writer he seems entitled to 


rank with the great soldiers of history, 
with Hannibal and Cesar, with Mar!- 
borough, Wellington, and Napoleon. 
He fought countless actions without 
a single defeat, always against troops 
superior in number and equipment ; 
and the greatest of these he won after 
he had lost the sight of both eyes. 
Blindness seems only to have increased 
his powers of strategic divination. 
His part in restoring the art of war 
has been sadly neglected by military 
historians, and yet his work is im- 
mortalised even in the English language. 
For the words pistol and howitzer 
are both taken from the Bohemian, 
and would never have stamped them- 
selves upon military terminology but 
for old, blind, unconquerable Zizka. 
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A NIGHT ON THE HEATHER. 





THERE are certain days in August 
when the air is soft and lucid, and the 
pale skies have a delicate fragility 
which is unknown at other times. 
The Lammas floods have worked their 
boisterous will and clarified earth and 
air, and the drenched meadows and 
abundant waters sleep under sober 
heavens. This is the first warning of 
the autumn, the fore-hint of frost and 
decline ; but as yet these things are 
not, and to all wearied men there is 
a subtle peace in the harmonious 
monotony. In the lowlands there 
may be torrid heat and all the sultri- 
ness which one associates with the 
harvest month ; but in the hill country 
a cool grayness is on nature. 

As if to make amends for the dearth 
of colour in the daytime, the evenings 
are extraordinarily splendid. Then 
the restraint is loosened and the 
colours of sunset are things for a man 
to remember with delight all his days. 
The world becomes jovial once more, 
and in the rich light all natural things 
grow hilarious. Birds sing with an 
unwonted fervour as if they had en- 
tered on a second spring ; flowers are 
fresher and more brilliant; the turf 
has a new elasticity, and in the 
streams the trout are on the alert for 
their evening meal. The earth dries 
quickly after the rains, and one may 
walk dryshod in the meadows by the 
great swollen streams and find an en- 
chanting union of spring and summer. 

On such a night, the angler who 
has tried in vain in the daytime to 
allure the sluggish trout, goes out to 
his fishing with some good hope of 
success. We have spent many an 
hour in the morning and afternoon 


casting across the stream when water 
and sky seemed alike favourable ; but 
only when the bright evening came 
had we any great sport. But it is 
still better to fish in the hours about 
midnight, for then the largest trout 
come to feed, and if you are not town- 
bred and over-dainty to sleep on the 
heather, you may make a great basket 
and see something of the mysteries of 
night and dawn and the sleeping 
world. 

One such evening we remember in 
the high glens about the source of 
Tweed, when we spent the night in 
the solemn fastnesses of the hills. 
Leaving a rug in the shadow of a 
rock behind a belt of pines, with our 
rod and creel we went up a burn 
which loitered down a flat upland 
valley. The water was flooded and 
clear, and made a pleasant noise 
twining round the corner of a 
weather- stained rock or winding 
among odorous thickets of thyme. 
The quietness of the hills,—so great 
that the most distant sounds fell dis- 
tinctly on the ear and one heard the 
running of far-away waters,—was en- 
livened by the gorgeous sunset-light 
and the activity of bird and insect. 
The flash of brown bees, the wavering 
flight of snipe, the dart of water- 
ousels gave liveliness to the quiet 
valley. The hills stood out against 
the saffron sky, great violet-coloured 
shoulders and peaks looking remote 
in the evening air. The wholesome 
smell of the moorlands, which stirs a 
man’s blood strangely, had a lowland 
luxury in it from the crushed summer 
flowers. At every cast the flies, as 
they trailed on the surface, caught a 
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glow from the sky and looked like 
dancing fireflies. The -trout, when 
they rose or splashed in mere wanton- 
ness, made wide circles of light in the 
darkening water. The first fish we 
landed on a spit of green land came 
out so quivering with a thousand 
colours that it seemed almost sacrilege 
to break his neck and put him in a 
common wicker creel. But the sport 
was good and many gleaming trout, 
three or four to the pound, were 
brought dripping to the crisp heather. 
The gathering dusk made the stream 
the one vivid thing in the scene, inky 
in the shadow but living fire in the 
open places. 

A strident voice hailed us through 
the darkness, the voice of our excel- 
lent friend the shepherd of the Red- 
swirehead. His tall form seemed all 
but gigantic in the failing light, but 
his walk was sufficient to mark him 
far off. A rough gray plaid hung on 
his shoulders, his homespun clothes 
had a healthy smell of peat-reek, and 
his hand grasped a great horn-handled 
stick which he dug into the earth as 
he walked. Clearly the stick was too 
old a companion to be left at home, 
for in his other hand he held a gun, 
and few men think it needful to carry 
both. He peered into our basket and 
nodded, for he was a man of few 
words ; we looked at his gun, and he 
answered our unspoken question. 
“ Ay,” said he, “it’s an auld bitch fox 
that gave me sair work i’ the lambin’- 
time. She’s hidin’ in a scrog o’ birk 
on the hill there, and I’ll hae a shot 
at her, though I should sit tae morn- 
in’.” We also were out for the night ; 
we would come with him, for one fox 
was better in our eyes than many 
trout ; so in a trice it was agreed that 
we two should keep watch on the hill 
and plot the death of this ancient 
mother of evil. In the upper parts of 
the Tweed valley this shooting of 
foxes is no crime but a necessity, for 


they make deadly havoc among the 
young lambs in the spring of the year. 
A price, too, may be had for the skins, 
and so it comes about that every 
mountain-shepherd traps the young 
and shoots the old ones as enemies of 
his profession. 

We rolled in our line and made to 
put up the rod, but the water had 
swelled the wood, and the joints, like 
the locks of Doubting Castle, went 
“damnable hard.” The shepherd could 
no more move them than we, so per- 
force we had to leave it as it was and 
carry it aloft like some pennon stript 
of its blazonry to our quarters for the 
night. In the back of the pine-wood 
we found our rug, and there we 
gathered armfuls of dry twigs and 
some broken fir logs. With these we 
made for a little hollow half-sheltered 
by an out-jutting crag, but command- 
ing a wide view of the glen. Below 
was the patch of birch and brackens 
where the miscreant fox lay hid. In 
a few minutes we had built and kin- 
dled a fire which cast a fluttering glow 
over the sombre hillside. The pine- 
splinters crackled merrily, and in the 
red embers we placed the finest of our 
trout till they were browned to a 
nicety. Then we found each a seat on 
the heather and settled down for the 
night. For ourselves we chose a bush 
in flower, but the shepherd stoically 
and with an eye to his business selected 
a harder couch looking steeply down 
on the valley. 

The great dappled hills in front, 
over which the sun had just set, were 
still fired with a ruddy light. A yel- 
low afterglow was on the sky,a shifting, 
elusive light which hung now Over one 
hill and now on another, growing 
fainter with each passing minute. 
Darkress, like the clear blackness of a 
moss-pool, grew over the world, blot- 
ting out nothing from the landscape, 
but rather presenting all things in 
monotint which before had been a 
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richly coloured picture. “It’s a com- 
fortable sicht,” said our friend ; and 
indeed the whole scene, the sunset and 
the hills, the smell of heather and 
burning wood, and the low cries of 
wild birds, had a delicate comfort 
in it. 

The shepherd talked, as only such 
a man can, of many things, of fishing 
and shooting, of the hills, of the people 
of the place, of old-world times. His 
racy speech, so accurate and expres- 
sive, seemed wonderful to one accus- 
tomed to the inanity of civilised talk. 
The moorland shepherds are a fine set 
of men; we know few finer. With 
seeing eyes and understanding hearts 
they go about their duties, battling 
with fickle weather, inured to danger 
and discomfort, seeing a little of the 
wonders of the earth. Life for them 
is no colourless existence, but varied 
and full as any man’s. The quiet of 
retired glens and summer valleys is 
known to them, the fury of winter 
among snow-clad hills, the gladness of 
a returning spring ; and in their every- 
day life they must travel to lowland 
markets and meet with men from the 
four corners of Britain. In their own 
way they have some share of book- 
culture, for in the long nights they 
have ample leisure for reading. Many 
have a tincture of theological learn- 
ing; some go further afield and 
try the subtleties of philosophy. One 
man we remember, a shepherd on 
a lonely mountain-farm, who by some 
strange chance had got together some 
of Hamilton’s books and was a vehe- 
ment follower of Sir William. He 
used to meet us often by the waterside 
and would reason and dispute with the 
relish of a Schoolman. In the interests 
of our fishing we schemed for his over- 
throw, and one evening we boldly pro- 
pounded the most advanced Hegelian 
views. Never shall we forget the ex- 
pression of incredulous disgust on the 
man’s face. Thereafter we avoided 
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the hill on which he made his rounds ; 
ethics lurked in the hollows of his 
glen ; nay, there was something meta- 
physical in the very swirl of his dog’s 
tail. 

The man at our side was of a dif- 
ferent type. His learning concerned 
other things; the ways of the wind, 
the vagaries of bird and beast, the 
art of fishing in difficult weather. It 
was his boast that he could walk by 
night in a snowstorm to any place in 
Tweeddale. He was a veritable mine 
of knowledge on every feathered thing 
that had ever been seen on his hills. 
Few things pleased him more than to 
hear of the birds of the sea-coast, 
which he knew by their rare winter 
visits to the moors. The great flocks 
passing southward in the autumn had 
a romantic interest in his eyes, coming 
from their distant northern breeding- 
places, tarrying a little, then hasten- 
ing onward to unknown lands. He 
would lie out of nights among frozen 
bogs to get a shot at a flock of wild 
geese or a stray swan, and count it 
the height of pleasure. He was one 
of the two men we have ever known 
who could tell the time to within a 
quarter of an hour by the sky. The 
other was an enterprising drover who 
ultimately fell out with the law of 
the land and betook himself to easier 
latitudes. 

The shepherd lit his pipe and 
smoked with a composed pleasure. 
We care little indeed for the odour 
of the finer kinds, but we dearly love 
the smell of bad tobacco. There is 
something about it at once so wild 
and home-like, recalling warm fires 
and desolate peat-bogs, fishermen and 
sailors and gipsy caravans, storms and 
summer days, keen-eyed weather- 
beaten fellows, and all the things 
which give zest and savour to life. 
From your choicer kinds we can get no 
associations beyond stifling thorough- 
fares and vacant young men. 
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As the evening grew late the birds 
of the moorland ceased their quaver- 
ing concert, and except the bolder 
sorts, the rough-riders and moss- 
troopers of the clan, lay still in the 
heather. Brown owls hooted and 
fluttered overhead, and we heard at 
intervals the long, measured sweep of 
their wings. A few belated curlews 
piped in their melancholy way, 
answered from the far distance by 
the restless call of the plover. Night, 
which gives strangeness to familiar 
things, lends a new note, a wild, un- 
earthly one, to the cries of birds. A 
thrush screaming through the thicket 
in the daytime is a lively thing, but 
at night he is a shadow, an eldritch 
apparition, a startler of calm. If 
this be true of homely birds, it holds 
still more with the wild creatures 
which cry ceaselessly over the hills. 
At night in the dead silence they make 
the wayfarer think of kelpies and 
brownies and a whole mythology of 
malignant spirits. We heard the 
sound of a weasel from the whin- 
bushes below. A flock of sheep, 
affrighted by something or other, 
crowded together and ran aimlessly 
along the slope. All else was quiet 
save for a few rustling winds which 
blew down the side glens and stirred 
the thicker darkness of the valley. 
Tweed could scarce be discerned, a 
black line with quivering points of 
light from the marsh-fires on its 
banks. A faint smell of heather- 
blooms and damp moss filled the air, 
varied by the strong whiffs from the 
shepherd’s pipe. 

A strange pleasure, a man might 
say, to be perched like a crow on a 
gaunt hillside among rough moors and 
uniform ridges; and truly, if it be 
put in this hard way, the pleasure 
seems scarce in evidence. But to one 
who has lived his life among these 
haunted valleys the old gray hills and 
bare glens are splendid in the fair 


light of romance, and every bald rock 
is dearer than the richest flower- 
garden. The birds of the place are 
old associates ; the whistle of a curlew 
is to him the choicest music ; the soft 
ripple of the Tweed is a perennial 
and delectable interest. Fantastic 
sentiment, it may be, but sentiment 
better than reason. It was a great 
saying of De Lisle Adam’s, “ Without 
illusion there can be nothing (sans 
illusion tout périt).” For all that 
each man holds dearest may seem 
illusion to another; and what in all 
times have been thought of the 
highest value,—the mysteries of faith, 
insight and joy in nature, the fitful 
path of honour, the pleasures of life 
and motion, of thought and imagery, 
of art and music,—may be called by 
this name by a cold and practical 
people. Like Corin, we are in a 
“parlous state” when honest senti- 
ment and generous illusion serve only 
as matter for scorn and reproach. 

The shepherd lay stretching his 
great length with his eye still fixed 
on the birches. We were moved to 
wonder by the size and powerful look 
of the man, and could not refrain 
from saying, as we regarded him with 
drowsy eyes: “You're a big man, 
shepherd; there are few like you 
nowadays.” 

“ Ay,” said he, “and d’ye ken, 
some inspector body came up the glen 
to look at my hoose, and he was aye 
threepin’ that the rooms were far 
ower sma’, and that it was unhealthy 
past a’ tellin’. So I just lookit at the 
cratur, and says I: ‘My man, I 
could mak’ three o’ ye, ony day, and 
I was brocht up in a room sae wee 
that I couldna get on my coat without 
stappin’ my airm up the lum.’” 

It must have been far on in the 
night when we were startled from 
sleep by a loud report which awoke 
the echoes from every hill, and with 
half-opened eyes saw the shepherd 
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fling away an empty cartridge and lay 
down his gun. A yellow blur at the 
far end of the thicket marked where 
the old fox had met her fate. Her 
executioner stretched his limbs, 
yawned mightily, and, settling himself 
among the deep heather, was asleep 
almost before the smell of smoke had 
died away in the air. 


The true time of awakening is just 
before sunrise, as the real sleeping- 
time is a little before sunset. Then 
the world awakes, and in the activity 
of life sleep is impossible. As we, 
searce fully aroused, looked down 
from our perch on the valley, we felt 
the indefinable feeling of returning 
life. A rustle among the heather, a 
tossing of birches, a louder murmur- 
ing of streams, the first shrill pipe of 
a moorland bird,—all told of a 
renewal of energy, an electric thrill 
passing through the earth. The air 
was cold and fresh, and over the 
opposite hills the gray fore-glow of 
the dawn was spreading. A white 
mist clung to the low grounds, making 
the fields seem deep in snow; but 
above on the brown and _ purple 
shoulders the faint light fluttered 
among deep shadows. It was a 
strange and beautiful sight for any 
man to witness, as the early sun sent 
his first shafts through the spaces of 
the hills, waking chill splendours 
among pines and wildwood. In his 
train came the pomp of many-tinted 
clouds, of long vistas of light and 
shadow, an affluence of riotous imagery 
tempered and chastened by the cold 
pallor which still held the uplands. 
The darkness of the sky changed im- 
perceptibly to a lucid blue, which each 
new light flushed with rare colour. 
Then suddenly the distant fields and 
cornlands caught the sun, and the 
golden sheaves and green, shorn 
meadows were flooded with a dazzling 
brilliance. The remote distances be- 
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came clear, and down the valley 
woodlands, a score of miles away, 
grew as vivid as the grass at our feet. 
But the grim hills still kept darkness 
in their nooks, though their summits 
were flaming like beacons. 

The birds awoke and a twittering 
and singing filled the glen. Larks 
with their high trills, desultory pipits, 
curlews, snipe, ill-fated grouse, lack- 
adaisical plovers made the moor lively 
with their varied notes. A hawk 
sailed high, bent on some morning 
foray, and so clear was the air that it 
was possible to see the motion of his 
wings. The whole hillside seemed 
alert with life ; only the black ashes 
of our fire were left to remind us of 
the silent dark. 

“ Let’s try a cast wi’ your rod i’ 
the burn,” said the shepherd ; “ there’s 
a great troot i’ the pool below the 
brig. We micht grip him.” So we 
went down by rocks and brackens and 
stunted trees to the green, lawn-like 
turf by the stream. Here we must 
needs walk with caution, for the rain 
had made the waters high, and in 
places a turbulent current had over- 
passed its banks and left treacherous 
marshes for unwary fishermen. Below 
the wooden foot-bridge a great pool 
was formed by a little fall, black and 
girt with masses of scented fern which 
dipped in the swirling eddies. 

The shepherd went stealthily for- 
ward and dropped a fly in a space of 
still water. Twice he cast in the 
place, but still his lure remained un- 
heeded ; then in the whirl at the foot, 
but with no better success. Once 
again he cast in an eddy below the 
further bank, and now he had a 
mighty rise. His fly sank and darted 
down stream, then up again to the 
rough water, where he had much ado 
to keep the fish from grating his line 
on a jagged rock. For full ten 
minutes the contest lasted, until he 
drew it, spent and unresisting, to a 
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patch of shingle and brought it to the 
grass, a shapely trout of near a pound’s 
weight, delicately marked and glitter- 
ing in the cold sun. 

“On my word, master,” we said, 
“this is a gallant trout; what shall 
we do with him ?” 

“Dae wi’ him?” quoth the shep- 
herd, who was ignorant of Walton, 
though he gave me the very answer 
which Piscator gave to Viator on that 
May morning long ago; “hae him to 
your breakfast. He'll cut red, and 
taste like a saumon.” 

So we put him in the creel and to- 
gether we went down the valley. At 
the foot of his glen our friend halted. 
“T maun awa’,” said he. “I’ve my 
sheep to look to, and a wheen lambs to 
fauld ; syne I maun ower to Megget 
to meet a man wi’ twae score 0’ yows. 
I've mair to dae than fish and lie 
among the hills. So guid mornin’ to 
ye, and I'll see ye anither nicht.” 
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The road went down by the bab- 
bling stream, among heather and bog, 
till the waters grew quieter and green 
fields appeared and larks were 
commoner than curlews. Then past 
banks of harebells and white yarrow 
and great red clover, and beech-hedges 
with leaves just tinged with the red 
of autumn. The sweet-scented moor- 
land hay lay in swathes by the water- 
side, and there was a gallant show of 
yellow corn-sheaves above the stubble. 
Late-flowering meadowsweet lined the 
ditches; sneezewort, ragweed, and 
many flowers of unlovely names but 
rare colours made a gay little world 
by the roadside. In front lay home- 
steads among trees, and lowland 
meadows and still waters, a_ rich 
country, smiling and peaceful; but 
the choicer scene was behind, where 
the giant hills, purple and gray and 
black, lifted their foreheads to the 
pure skies. 
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“ AND so that was the end of it!” 

“That was the ind of it, yer 
Honour.” 

“ And there was nobody hanged ?” 

“How would there be, yer Honour ? 
Didn’t I tell ye, she swore she didn’t 
see the one that done it?” 

* And do you believe that ?” 

“Well, I’m not sure that I do,” 
said Murty, scratching his red head ; 
“but it might be thrue for all that.” 

We had come over the mountain by 
a short cut, from the fishing which I 
had rented for some years past, on our 
way to the cottage where I spent my 
summer holidays; and my henchman, 
Murty O’Sullivan, and I were resting 
after the steep ascent, and looking down 
at a comfortable farmhouse in the plain, 
where an old man had been murdered 
during the past winter. 

“That was the ind of it,” repeated 
Murty after a long pause ; “ but meself 
thinks the biginning was as bad, or 
worse.” 

“But you never told me the begin- 
ning,” said I. 

“Yes I did, but yer Honour misre- 
mimbers. Begannies yer right ; I was 
goin to tell it to ye last year, the day 
we hooked the big salmon near 
Innisbuy, and that fairly put it out 
of me head. This is how it was. Ye 
remimbers Norry O'Halloran, the ould 
man’s youngest daughther? Of coorse 
ye does. Many’s the time ye noticed 
her whin she was a shlip of a girl, and 
the beautiful goolden head of her, 
and the big eyes that was nayther 
blue nor black, but like the deep of 
the sky behind the full moon in the 
summer night; and ’tisn’t wanst nor 
twice that we come on her unbe- 


knownst, when herself and Patsy Foley 
was coortin, and we on our way to the 
river, whin yer Honour and meself was 
younger, and the pains wasn’t in me 
bones as they is now. ‘Tisn’t so long 
ago ayther, but we’re goin down hill, 
there’s no denyin it, and ’tis a little 
stone will thrip ye whin the road is 
steep down, and yer a bit tired ; but 
that’s nayther here nor there, and 
yer Honour anyways is a fine man 
yet, God bless ye. 

“Well, ye know very well, and I 
needn’t tell ye, that in this counthry 
the matches is mostly made by the 
ould people, and the young ones has 
little to say to thim. “Tis many’s the 
boy and girl that never sees aich other 
even, till the ould ones has agreed 
upon the match; and very covetyous 
they does be about the fortune, and as 
most of it is in cattle, they'll brake it 
off for the sake of one heifer or even 
of a little miser of a calf. Ould 
O’Halloran was a sthrong farmer, and 
well-to-do, and he had only the two 
daughthers, Norry and Judy, and no 
son; and that was quare, for he had 
two wives, and Judy was the daughther 
of the first, and a good bit oldher than 
Norry. 

“ Patsy’s father had a dacent farm 
too, and the grass of ten cows ; but he 
had another son, and Patsy was the 
youngest, and the landlord was always 
death aginst dividin farms, and meself 
doesn’t blame him for that same ; so 
O’Halloran wouldn’t agree anyways 
a match between Norry and Patsy. 

“Well maybe ye remimbers, that one 
night, two year ago or more, Tim (that 
was the eldher son) got a conthrairy 
sthroke from a boy of the O’Learys, 
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and he comin from the fair, and havin 
a dhrop taken, more be token, and he 
lingered on the hinge of death for 
nearly a year, and thin he died ; and 
the father he tuk sick wid frettin 
afther the boy, and he got a grate 
impression on the heart, and a tearin 
cough, and he died too, and Patsy 
come into the farm; and then ould 
O'Halloran made no more objeckshun, 
and Patsy and Norry was to be 
married that Shrove. 

“Faix ’twould make ye young agen 
(not that ye’re be any manner of 
manes so ould as meself, God bless ye) 
to see them two when they'd be meetin 
be accident, forsooth, at the crass 
roads, or for that matther anywhares ; 
the light would be in her eyes, like 
the glancen of the mornin off a moun- 
tain lake wid the shadows of the hills 
all round it; and as for him, whin 
he’d be walkin along the road, he’d 
shtip that proud, ye’d think he wouldn’t 
brake an egg. But the Divil was walk- 
ing about too, or I’m grately mish- 
taken, and the ould priest that was 
always fightin him and batin him, 
was away in Dublin, whare he tuk the 
faver, and there was no man in the 
parish but the coadjuthor, and he was 
a sthranger and young ; and the Divil 
was ould and crafty. 

“Well, as ye very well knows (for 
ye has an eye for a purty girl yet, small 
blame to ye for that same, if any), 
Norry was a girl that a man would 
notice even if he was sellin a pig at the 
fair and a buyer was comin to-wards 
him, and she was as good as she was 
purty; God help the crayture this 
day ; and there was others that had 
an eye on her besides poor Patsy. 
There was Thade Mulcahy at the cross 
roads, a sthrong farmer, wid the grass 
ot twinty cows and money in the 
bank besides, and he a widdy wid 
only two childher, and he thrown an 
eye on her wid a long time. I knows 
it bekase of a raison. He meets ould 
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O’Halloran at the fair, and they goes 
and they has a dhrop together, and 
‘Tom,’ ses he, ‘isn’t this a quare 
thing I’m afther hearen, that ye’re 
going to marry Norry before the 
eldher sisther ?’ 

“*Ah! don’t be talkin,’ says the 
other; ‘sure no wan would marry 
Judy, along of the blind eye of her; 
moreover, she have a tongue, as maybe 
ye knows.’ ‘Och! what matther?’ 
ses Mulcahy. ‘ All wimin has tongues ; 
and as for the blind eye, shtick a ten- 
pound note in it, like an ould hat in a 
windy, and ye may take yer affidavy 
no man will see the hole.’ 

“Ould O’Halloran said nothin, but 
he tuk a dhraw of the pipe, and he 
kep his eye on the other, and they 
havin a noggin of whisky aich of them, 
and dhrinkin always. Afther a good 
spell he says, ‘What would I do wid 
Norry thin? "Twouldn’t be dacent to 
lave her widout a husband afther 
what’s past and gone.’ 

““* Whisper,’ ses Mulcahy. ‘I know 
a man that will take Norry, and won’t 
ask for much fortune ayther.’ 

“They parted so ; for I know it from 
one that heard them, though they 
didn’t think it. 

“Well, Patsy and Norry was to be 
married in her father’s house ; for in 
this wild counthry they houlds to the 
ould custom still, though in Cork and 
Tipperary I’m tould they won’t be 
contint unless they’re married in the 
chapel. Somebody (I won’t mintion 
names) gets hould of the poor boy, and 
gives him more of the whisky than 
he can carry along wid his sinses, and 
the ould divil of a father enticed poor 
Norry into the barn, and turned the 
kay on her, and she dhressed for her 
weddin and all—and they kep a little 
blaggard boy of ould Mulcahy’s out- 
side, to be batin the pig from time to 
time, in the way the people wouldn’t 
hear her screechin ; and the fool of a 
coadjuthor, who was just loosed from 
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Maynooth, and who thought it a sin 
to look any kind of a horse godmother 
of a woman in the face, married him 
in the dusk to Judy ; and as they had 
been slashin about the whisky for the 
last two hours, I don’t believe any 
single soul was aware of it, except 
thim that was in the saycret. 

“ Afther a while they puts the light 
to the candles, and they goes to 
supper ; and Patsy was gettin a little 
sober by that time, and he looks 
about, and he sees Judy sated along- 
side of him. 

** Where’s Norry?’ ses he. 

“* What d’ye want of Norry?’ ses 
she. 

“* What do I want of her?’ ses he, 
laughin. ‘Why wouldn't I want 
her, and I married to her ?’ 

“* Indeed ye’r not,’ ses she. 
married to me.’ 

“ Oh the poor fellow ! Ye’dpity him 
when he found it was thrue. ‘And 
oh, Father John,’ ses he, ‘can’t ye 
untie it. Do in the name of the 
great God, and His blessed Son. Sure 
*tis well ye know, and all of ye knows, 
*twas a mistake.’ 

* And whin he saw it couldn’t be 
done, he fell down on the fiure in 
a faint, and he cried like a child. 
The people they was ashamed like, and 
they melted away one by one, and 
thin Judy she come up to him, and, 
‘What are ye cryin about,’ ses she, 
‘and disgracin me? Get up out of 
that, or maybe I'll give ye something 
to cry about.’ ” 

“Well?” said I, after Murty had 
been a long time silent ; for all this 
was news to me. 

“Well, sir, that’s all.” 

“ But what has that got to do with 
the murder?” 

“Ah!” replied he slowly, as if 
collecting his thoughts. “I'll tell 
ye. Patsy was never the same man 
since. The wife have the whip-hand 
of him, no doubt, except when he 
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have the dhrop taken, and thin he’s 
dangerous, and he takes it fraquently 
now. As for Norry, maybe ye'v 
noticed (for ye notices many things) 
a praty garden in the summer time 
wid the bloom on it, fresh and smilin 
in the mornin, and rich wid the 
promise of the harvest ; and the poor 
man that owns it walks round in the 
evenin, and he takes off his ould hat, 
and he thanks God for the good 
provision for his poor childher in the 
winter time. And in the night there 
comes a blast, and a mist from the 
sea, and next mornin the stalk 
withers, and in place of the perfume 
of the flower there is a stink, and for 
bloom there is blackness, and the 
winter’s hope is faded and gone. 
It was that way wid poor Norry. No 
man could make her marry Mulcahy, 
and they gave it up; but she just 
dhried up and withered. Her temper 
went, and her beauty. She said 
nothin; but if she had poured out 
curses onthe ould man’s head out of 
a bucket, I think he would have been 
better plazed.” 

He was silent again, and his eye 
wandered over the plain beneath us, 
till I saw it settle on the farmhouse, 
where a tall powerful woman was 
driving a flock of turkeys from the 
door. 

“Look at her,” said he ; “ rich, and 
warm, and well-to-do. Ye would 
think, if ye had no sinse, that God was 
weak, and that it was better to sarve 
the Divil. 

“Ye axed me, sir, what was the ind 
of it. Iam only a simple man; but 
I don’t believe the ind of it is yet. 

“Well, they was married, as I 
tould ye. The old man gave the 
half of the farm to Judy, she to pay 
the rint of it, of coorse; but divil 
a farthin would she pay, and she tould 
him so plump and plain, so he sarved 
her wid notice of ejectment at wanst ; 
thinkin that would bring her to raison. 




















jivil a bit. She just wint mad, and 
more thin one heard her to say that 
she'd throttle the ould villain. 

“One winter’s mornin, before the 
fair of Glanbeg, he was found dead in 
his bed, sure enough, and they had an 
inquist on him; and whin the jury 
cum to view him, there was the mark 
of the fingers on his throat black and 
plain. There was no one in the 
house but himself and Norry, and they 
slep up stairs in a loft wid a wooden 
wall between them. 

“The poliss they arrested Norry, 
and they tuk her before the crowner. 
‘Ye may sind me to jail,’ ses she, ‘or ye 
may relase me; I don’t care ; but I'll 
tell ye all I knows. I heard a noise 
in the latther ind of the night. I 
thought it might be the ould man 
gettin up, for he intinded to go to 
the fair airly wid some heifers. Thin 
it sounded a little quare, as if he was 
chokin, and all at wanst it flashed on 
me that Judy was throttlin him, as 
she swore she would !’ 

“* And didn’t you get up and see ?’ 
asked the crowner. 

“*Why would I?’ said she. ‘Twas 
no business of mine. Moreover, I 
knew, if it was Judy, she’d throttle 
me too. She’s well able,’ ses she, 
houlding up the poor arms that was 
once so beautiful and round, and 
that you could now amost see the 
daylight through. 


“© Yer own father!’ ses the 
crowner. 

“* Father!’ ses she. That was all 
she sed. 

“* And what did ye do?’ axed one 
of the jury. 


“*T turned round and wint to sleep 
till mornin. What else would I do? 
And whin I got up, the door between 
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the rooms was locked on the inside, 
and whin I come round the ould man 
was dead as ye seen. Why would I 
kill him? If I wanted to kill him,’ 
said she hittherly, ‘I should have 
killed him before I was born.’ 

“Twas terrible to see her, wid the 
tired voice of her, and the eyes like 
the eyes of the dead. 

“The poliss they tuk up Judy of 
coorse; but where was the proof? Norry 
swore she didn’t see her ; belike ’twas 
thrue for her, and they had to let 
her go; and Norry sold her share in 
the farm to Judy, and wint away to 
America.” 

* And what was the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury ?” 

“ Well, first they wanted to bring 
in a verdict of manslaughter agin 
Judy, as there was no proof of the 
murder; but the crowner wouldn’t 
take it, for some raison ; and so they 
brought in a verdict of ‘ Died by the 
visitation of God under suspicious 
circumstances.’ The crowner he do 
be very conthrairy in himself at times, 
and, faix, he wanted them to lave 
out the latter part of it; but they 
wouldn’t listen to him any more ; and 
sure now wasn’t that a very fair ver- 
dict, yer Honour? The hand of God 
was in it anyways, for the ould man 
deserved what he got; and there was 
suspicion enough agin Judy like- 
wise.” 

“ Well, that’s one way of looking 
at it; but it’s hard to believe, after 
all, that his own daughter killed him,” 
said I. 

“ Kill him, is it? Me own opinion 
is, that there’s a good many more than 
her in this barony, who if they had a 
dispute about a bit of land wid him, 
they'd throttle the Pope!” 
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I wap studied the time-table, and 
talked to every one who could give me 
information about the route to 
Florence, where I was to meet my 
friend. I was to start by the southern 
train at 7 A.M. and was assured 
that I should reach Florence the 
same night, late it might be, but 
before midnight. I should have to 
change at Verona, and wait there two 
hours, which would give me time to 
explore the famous arena, and perhaps 
also allow me a glimpse of the fair 
city. I might, too, hope to get some 
dinner if I met any one who could 
understand either of the tongues at 
my command. So off I went in 
excellent spirits. ‘Italy is a better 
land than I expected,” mused I. 
“ There is plenty to look at, if even I 
have to look in silence.” 

Fortune sent a German-speaking 
interpreter to my assistance at Verona 
station, who put my luggage in safety 
and told me I should have ample time 
to do ail I wished, for that owing to 
the floods the train from Venice which 
would carry me to Bologna was not 
due till three o'clock, and would 
probably not be punctual. 

“But at what hour shall I reach 
Florence ?” said I. 

“Not to-night; your train only 
goes to Bologna.” 

“ Ah, well, I shall taste the re- 
nowned sausage,” I reflected, and was 
content. So I viewed the city and 
thought upon Romeo and Juliet, sat 
in the arena and admired its graceful 
architecture, carefully keeping my 
mind a blank as to what had been 
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transacted there in the awful days of 
old. And then I ate my modest 
dinner, sitting in the street under an 
awning to shade me from the hot 
sunshine. The veal cutlets, fried 
crisp in oil, were good, and so was the 
glass of foaming Asti. 

To the minute I was at the station, 
for I would run no risk of losing even 
an unpunctual train. My ticket to 
Bologna was soon taken; since my 
money was giving out, only a second 
class, but I might just as well have 
taken a third for all the good I got 
out of it. 

As I wandered up and down in 
that circular waiting-room into which, 
by foreign custom, all intending 
passengers were safely locked, I had 
plenty of time for observing my 
fellow-travellers. We eyed each 
other. There was a party of six or 
seven ladies, Americans by their 
tongue, whether they spoke in English, 
French or German, and equally for- 
bidding in all: fifteen or more commis- 
voyageurs, (for which profession I do 
not know the Italian name) recognis- 
able at a glance, pushing, eager, 
garrulous, and gesticulating; and, 
serving as a fine contrast to both 
parties, three brown monks with 
sandalled feet and grave demeanour. 
One was young and Italian, the other 
two elderly, and, as I gathered from 
their talk, Tirolese. I watched their 
embraces with much interest, as the 
Italian presently took his leave ; the 
kiss on each cheek which he gave 
them, and their humble return of the 
salutation on his hand, betokened him 
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as a superior. They spoke in Latin 
to him, and he gave them his blessing 
in the same tongue ere he left. 

But Latin did not suffice for the 
comfort of these poor souls. After 
much eyeing of me they stepped 
forward, as in my journey round the 
room I passed near them. 

“We kiss the hand of the reverend 
mother,” said the elder of the two 
suiting the action to the word to my 
intense surprise. “ We heard her 
speak in our tongue ; she can tell us 
doubtless the way to Rome. For we 
are poor brethren from Schwatz in 
Tirol, and we do not know which road 
to follow.” 

Slightly taken aback at the title 
given me, and repudiating all know- 
ledge of Rome or the way to get 
there, I replied in my best Tirolese 
German that I would call the inter- 
preter to their aid. But that worthy 
could only satisfy the wants of mun- 
dane travellers who desired informa- 
tion about trains and time-tables. 
Of what use was such information to 
poor monks who knew little of 
geography and less of railways? 
What they wanted was the advice 
of a fellow-Christian as to how they 
should proceed on their pilgrimage : 
where they should halt ; what it would 
cost them; and how long it would 
take to reach St. Peter’s and lay their 
errand at the feet of his Holiness. 
So they sat down again disappointed 
and tucked their hands in their long 
sleeves. By and by I passed that 
way again, and with a sudden glance 
at his brother the younger of the two 
jumped up. 

“The gracious lady is certainly an 
Abbess ; will she permit me to kiss 
the hem of her garment? She has 
surely been to Rome herself, and can 
tell her poor brethren how to get 
there.” 

“But indeed I am no Abbess,” 
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said I. “TI have never been to Rome 
in my life, nor ever before have I set 
foot in Italy ; how can I help you?” 

“Still she is a Tirolerin, and as- 
suredly on her way to Rome now,” 
persisted he. 

“ Heaven forbid!” ejaculated I 
hastily. “I am only going to Flor- 
ence to meet a friend.” In saying 
which I was far enough from the 
truth. The unlearned monk, in the 
coarse brown frock, saw further ahead 
than I wrapped up in my conceit as 
to free-will. . But he was at fault 
when he thought he discerned a Lady- 
Abbess hidden away under my long 
black cloak and close-tied hat. Per- 
haps it was the gleam of a silver cross 
round my neck which misled his im- 
agination, as indeed it misled the 
Pope himself later on. 

“T am from England,” added I in 
pity for his embarrassment ; “but I 
have learned geography, and I think 
if you can take a ticket for Florence, 
which will cost you so much (naming 
the sum for a third-class ticket), you 
will find brothers of your own order 
at St. Mark’s who will direct you 
further on.” 

“ An Engldnderin !” said they both 
together in a tone of deep respect. 
“ Ah, the English are a wonderful 
people.” And once more wrapping 
their robes around them, they sat 
down to reflect and count their little 
moneys ; and finally, before the train 
came in, I saw them with tickets in 
their hands. 

By that time it was so nearly dark 
that I could scarcely see the labels 
on the carriages. I could, however, 
see the conductor as he flashed his 
lantern on the insides while he de- , 
manded the tickets from their occu- 
pants. “ Per signore sole” at last I 
read on an open door ; and my intelli- 
gence leaping to the conclusion that 
“Reserved for ladies” was what the 
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words meant, in I jumped, regardless 
of the expostulations of the party of 
Americans who declared it was full, 
—a statement anything but true, even 
if, as they asserted, there were three 
more to come who were looking after 
the luggage. However the clamour 
they raised was so great that the con- 
ductor motioned me to get out again, 
and took me up and down the plat- 
form looking in vain for another 
vacant seat in either first or second 
class. The line was but just open 
again after weeks of delay and disap- 
pointment to travellers, and every one 
was eager and crowding. I saw no 
English person to appeal to, though I 
found afterwards that there was more 
than one in the train from Venice. 
But at last, just as the bell for depart- 
ure sounded, the worried official 
opened the door of a third-class and 
found but three men sitting there. 
Hastily he helped me in, when, before 
he could shut the door, seven more 
dashed past him, and as the engine 
was already in motion my relief that 
no one fell through, to be crushed by 
the rolling train, swallowed up for 
the first few minutes my discomfiture 
at finding myself in such company. 
A third-class carriage and ten noisy 
Italians with a long journey in the 
dark before me! Picture my feelings ; 
but what could the strongest deter- 
mination do for me now? Resignation 
was clearly the part I had to play. 
Furtively I let down the window a few 
inches from my corner of vantage 
hoping that no one would notice it. 
“ Roystering commercials coming 
home from a_ spree,” thought I, 
“doubtless each with a dagger hid 
somewhere about him, are not persons 
to be opposed, but humoured. I must 
keep my eyes open and pretend to be 
asleep.” 

Presently, when with much clamovr 
and pushing they had settled down in 
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their places, one suddenly arose and, 
turning to me as I sat rolled up in 
my Abbess’s cloak, seemed with many 
gesticulations to be urging some fact 
on my attention. With my most 
affable smile and a quick-beating heart 
I replied gently, ‘Vor capisco, sig- 
nor.” The noise redoubled ; all spoke 
at once. I appealed to them in Ger- 
man to talk but one at a time; I 
asked them in plain English what 
they wanted ; I shook my head in 
French. All was useless. Three 
brown hands drew up the window 
which I had let down ; two lean fore- 
fingers with dirty nails pointed to the 
inscription on the door, ‘* For smokers ; 
to carry ten.” Alas, we were eleven, 
and the eleventh was poor me! 
Clearly I had no right there. Still 
when it is impossible to move, I have 
always felt it best to sit quite still. 
Thus I sat now, motionless in my 
corner pretending to sleep, with my 
head on my bundle of wraps, which 
was too tightly strapped for me to 
attempt to unbuckle it in these 
straitened circumstances, and my 
precious bag on my lap. 

“Where is my guardian angel 
now ?” thought I somewhat reproach- 
fully and very foolishly. As it hap- 
pened she was hidden in the form of 
the stoutest and most forbidding- 
looking of the Italians, and the one 
who smoked the largest cigar. All 
ten of them smoked, and their tobacco 
was the vilest I have ever smelled. 
“Shall I suffocate?” was my next 
thought, as I watched out of the cor- 
ner of my eye one after another com- 
pose himself to sleep ; and I meditated 
on the best way of letting down an 
inch of my window when all should 
be snoring. But the remembrance of 
the daggers, which I had been in- 
formed all Italians carry about them 
and are apt at using, restrained my 
hand. 
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The long hours went by. The stars 
of heaven were reflected in the waters 
of earth as we sped along. Poplars 
in straight line flanked the road, and 
I saw them dark and ominous lifting 
their heads to a stormy sky. On we 
went, sometimes slow and sometimes 
slower, but never once coming to a 
stop. Station after station was left 
behind, and still the ten slept and 
snorted, and the eleventh watched and 
wondered. Well might I wonder ; what 
would be the end of such a journey? 
Suddenly down my neck I felt trick- 
ling something cold; my neighbour 
awoke with a start and an oath, and 
was on his feet in an instant. Some- 
thing red was running down his fore- 
head and standing in big drops at 
the end of his nose; the next man 
had spots of blood on his shirt-front ; 
I put up my hand to my neck and my 
glove was stained purple. The babel 
of tongues broke out again. We all 


rose to our feet with exclamations of 


horror. The wooden seats had pools 
on them, and the red stream ran to 
the floor. Need I say that I was 
terrified? But being ever of the 
opinion that a calm front is a woman’s 
best weapon of defence, I drew out 
my pocket-handkerchief and proceeded 
to wipe my throat. The Italians, not 
having one between the whole ten of 
them, made shift to mop their faces 
and the bench with pieces of paper. 
And then the stout man with the evil 
countenance invited me by gesture to 
take his seat in the opposite corner, 
which was the only dry spot. It was 
not till I was ensconced there that I 
perceived what had happened. The 
seven men who jumped in at the last 
moment had each brought a flask 
of wine encased in basketwork and 
stopped, as is the custom of the 
country, with a piece of cotton-wool in- 
stead of acork. This acts very well so 
long as the bottles are kept upright, 
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and they are furnished with a loop of 
string round the neck so that they 
may be easily carried in that position. 
But placed in the rack above our 
heads, they had turned over with the 
jolting of the train, and drop by drop 
the red Chianti had dribbled away 
till at last an extra jolt had emptied 
the flasks on their careless owners. 
Just when all were lamenting, and 
scolding, and laughing by turns, the 
brake was put on, and with many a 
creak and jar we drew up at a station. 
“ Padua!” shouted our guard, as he 
threw open the door of our compart- 
ment, adding some other words which 
I did not understand. The ten men 
took their departure with much scuff- 
ling and noise ; the fat man turning 
on the step, as he got out last of all, 
to say to me in a loud voice “ Padua,” 
pointing as he did so to a dark passage 
down which the rest were hurrying. 
“A Bologna, Signor,” was my reply, 
pointing to myself to signify I was 
going further. That was all I said to 
him, but in my heart I said, “ Thank 
Heaven you are all gone ; now I shall 
have the carriage to myself ;” and I 
let down both the windows and un- 
strapped my rug. Justas I was com- 
fortably settled in my dry corner the 
door was burst open again by the fat 
man, who snatched up my bag, and 
saying with an air of determination, 
“ Komm, Frau,” plucked me by the 
sleeve and motioned me to alight. 
Gathering up my rug and umbrella I 
did as he bade me, knowing expostu- 
lation to be useless. ‘“ Komm, Frau,” 
said he again, and then he turned and 
fied. What could I do but flee after 
him? Had he not my bag and all 
my money? Even into a den of cut- 
throats I was bound to follow him. 
Away he went, and away I ran in his 
footsteps,—away from the station,— 
away from lights;—away down a 
muddy, stony road, on and on with no 
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time to think and my heart in my 
mouth. At last turning a corner I 
saw lights again, and a long row of 
conveyances ready to start. At the 
door of the first, which was a heavy 
omnibus, the fat man was standing, 
my bag in his hand waiting to help 
mein. I had no breath left to say 
“Thank you,” even had I known how 
to say it in his language ; but I kissed 
my hand to him as he took off his hat 
to me, for I recognised my guardian 
angel under his ugly mask. “TI will 
never judge by appearances again,” 
thought I, as he disappeared in the 
darkness, and with much cracking of 
whips and shouting of voices we were 
off. 

The Americans were in the same 
omnibus, and from their conversation 
I gathered that the line of rail being 
flooded for several miles we were to 
be conveyed to the next station, the 
name of which I forget. Where 
should I have been but for the kind 
Italian’s help? But certainly his 
looks belied him; and I think that 
no one could have guessed that the 
wings of my guardian angel were 
tucked away under his dirty coat. 

At the next station, where we found 
a train waiting for us, the confusion 
was great. With my bagin one hand, 
umbrella and rug in the other, I 
managed to push up close to a tall 
man speaking English (oh, blessed 
tongue!) who was steering a lady, a 
nurse, and a baby through the crowd. 
“Where are we going?” cried I. “To 
Bologna,” said he, “if we can all find 
room in the train. Catch hold of my 
coat-tail and come along.” And I 
did so, thinking of the words of Isaiah 
the prophet, beginning “ In that day.” 
They are not in the least appropriate 
to my case, I acknowledge, but when 
one is off one’s base, memories come 
unbidden. Nourished on the Bible 
from my mother’s lap, the familiar 
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words of Scripture come bubbling to 
the surface of my mind whenever it is 
stirred to the bottom by fate or fright. 
“Seven women,” said the prophet ? 
Nay, we were but three, and the 
baby ; and the man being large was 
competent to us all, and we were 
landed safely in a first-class carriage. 
My ticket was only second, and when 
the guard came round he began 
to gesticulate and throw about wild 
words. “ Non capisco,” said I, falling 
back on my formula. “ Non capisco,” 
repeated I with my sweetest smile, as 
the storm of words ceased for an in- 
stant. “English,” I added with em- 
phasis, and bethought myself to say 
“ Signor” with a bow. The worthy 
man returned my salutation as well as 
my ticket, and I saw him no more. 
At last, at long last, we rumbled 
over the stony streets of Bologna, and 
I was landed without any volition on 
my part at the doors of the Hotel 
Braun. Almost before I could lay my 


head down on the clean pillows at two 
o'clock a.m. I was fast asleep without 


giving a thought to my boxes. How- 
ever, when I opened my door next 
morning there they stood outside. 
When it is so easy to lose one’s lug- 
gage in a general way, I could but 
marvel to find mine there, albeit they 
were legibly directed to Florence. But 
by this time I was used to marvels and 
descended calmly to eat my breakfast 
in the spacious coffee-room. A little 
frail old lady in a pink cap, followed 
by a stout and smiling husband, sat 
down opposite. 

“We are on our way to Rome,” 
said they after a few preliminary re- 
marks ; a lady in a cap was of course 
English. “TI presume you are going 
there too?” 

“Tndeed, no,” said I. “TI am 
separated from a friend by a series of 
misadventures too long to relate ; but 
I go to meet her at Florence since 
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that seems the only route open, and I 
shall probably return home by the 
Riviera if I am prevented from getting 
northwards.” 

“T think you will come to Rome,” 
said the little lady ; “and if you do, 
ask for me at Pension B. All the 
English know it.” 

“T will remember,” said I, “if I go; 
but I have no intention of going. The 
seven hills have no attraction for 
me.” 

Meanwhile I must see Bologna since 
I was there willy nilly. Summer had 
come again, it seemed, and I sought 
the grateful shade of the arcades, 
where barbers shaved their customers, 
coopers hammered their casks, women 
cooked macaroni, and men fried fish, 
vending it with shrill cries. Toma- 


toes, grapes, and golden pears piled 
in heaps gave colour to the shade, 
and light was flashed back from the 
sparkles of the fountain that foamed 


and splashed in the centre of the 
Piazza. Such was my first impression 
of the town, and it remains clear on 
my retina. But in the background I 
remember there was a dull University 
and the chairs of Professors; a gallery 
of pictures, and some cross-lines and 
confused arches belonging to the 
churches and leaning towers men- 
tioned in the guide-book. 

The next morning saw me at the 
railway-station again, watching with 
amused interest the embraces of two 
brother officers in blue uniform. The 
farewell kisses were given with effu- 
sion ; arms were thrown round manly 
necks ; swords clanked on the stony 
platform ; spurs glittered in the early 
rays of the sun. “ Addio, addio!” cried 
they, and wiped tears from their eyes 
with parti-coloured pocket-handker- 
chiefs as the train slipped out of a 
tunnel and swept on through meadow 
and vineyard, which by and by gave 
place to valleys and rounded hills. I 
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heard the sound of running brooks, 
and I saw little maidens with bright- 
coloured petticoats and golden earrings 
twirling their distaffs as they herded 
a few sheep or a lean cow. Very 
pretty, very pleasant was this rapid 
change of scene, this journey so full of 
incident and adventure; but I felt 
rather like a shuttle-cock tossed hither 
and thither by no will of my own. 

That same afternoon I was sitting 
in the coffee-room of the Hoétel de 
Europe at Florence reading a telegram 
which had just arrived. My friend 
could not get out of Davos even yet : 
“Go on to Rome,” it said; “we will 
meet there shortly.” I suppose I 
looked rather forlorn, as well I might, 
for a sweet-faced old lady with silver 
hair, coming in to the room to fetch 
a newspaper, stopped to speak to me, 
and after a little chat invited me to 
come to her sitting-room in an hour’s 
time, where she promised I should 
find a real English cup of tea; “ And 
we can then discuss your plans,” she 
added kindly. 

A bath and a change of dress 
freshened me, and I tapped at the 
door of No. 81 at the appointed 
time. A respectable English maid 
was cutting bread and butter; a 
courier of most genteel appearance 
was folding up maps; and the old 
lady with the snowy curls was invit- 
ing me to sit on the sofa beside her, as 
I entered. How like home it all 
seemed! “You must not go to Rome 
alone,” said she, and laughed at my 
strange tale of adventure. “If you 
can wait here till Monday, you shall 
travel with me. To be alone in a 
land of which you cannot speak the 
language is neither pleasant nor proper 
for a lady. Come with me to Rome, 
and my courier shall look after you 
and your boxes. My maid shall find 
us cups of tea, and my son shall enter- 
tain us en route. You will be sure to 
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like Rome when you get there. Come, 
what do you say to my plan?” 

What could I say? If there was 
no road open to me but the road to 
Rome, then to Rome I must go. So 
I said “ Yes,” and “ Thank you,” as I 
drank my second cup of tea. 

“T do not dine at the table dhéte,” 
said the old lady, “so you will not 
see me again to-night. To-morrow I 
shall be out all day; but on Sunday 
afternoon, if you will find your way 
here at. the same hour, we will make 
our final arrangements for starting.” 

So I ate my dinner that night with 
a tranquil mind, in company with 
various specimens of travelling hu- 
manity all more or less entertaining, 
of whom I retain but a vague remem- 
brance, save of one, who told me she 
always carried about her parrot with 
her for the sake of its society, and she 
strongly advised me to get a bird of 
some sort for a companion. “A 
dog,” she remarked, “makes itself a 
nuisance, and you must pay for it 
wherever you go. But a parrot is no 
expense, for I carry it in my hand, 
and its cage hangs in my bedroom. I 
have taken mine all over the world. 
Last winter I was in Japan, the year 
before in New Zealand ; and when I 
come back to London in May, Polly’s 
cage hangs in my pretty flat in 
Victoria Street for the season.” 

It was with this lady I went the 
next afternoon to Fiesole, having 
spent the morning among the galleries. 
She was a most amusing companion, 
and I enjoyed myself extremely in her 
society. Whether the parrot would 
have accompanied her in this drive 
had I not been there, I know not. 
As it was she left him in his cage 
hanging outside the window of her 
room on the first floor, from whence 
he swore at her in Dutch just as we 
were stepping into the carriage at the 
hall-door, and the porter let her guide- 
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book fall into the mud in consequence 
of the start it gave him. What a 
charming drive it was! There was 
not a care on my shoulders, since my 
journey on Monday was all planned 
for me without a thought or trouble 
on my part. Today I was drinking 
in the sights and sounds of a wholly 
new city ; and to-morrow I should go 
to church and say my prayers in the 
company of my own country-people, 
adding a special thanksgiving, not 
printed in the book of Common 
Prayer, for the special Providence 
haunting my steps. 

But what was the name of my 
angel with the silver hair? No one 
had seen her but me, I discovered ; 
no one knew her name. I could not 
possibly travel with any one whom I 
did not know how to address. She had 
asked my name; would it have been 
impertinent had I returned the ques- 
tion? But since that opportunity 
was lost, I stopped the hall-porter on 
my way to church and begged to 
know the name of the lady in No. 81, 
adding, to excuse my curiosity, that I 
was going to tea in her room. 

‘Madame la Comtesse d’Avigdor,” 
said he in a tone of deep respect, look- 
ing at my rather shabby self with 
surprise. 

“Dear me,” thought I, “ what an 
escort for a hospital-nurse! This 
time my angel has made a very wise 
choice of a body to play bo-peep out 
of. She may fold her wings and take 
it easy; the Countess will do the 
rest.” And when I knocked at the 
door of No. 81 I knocked humbly, 
and thought perhaps I had made a 
mistake in venturing to knock at all. 
But Madame la Comtesse answered 
“ Avanti,” and looked just as friendly 
and English as if her name had been 
Mrs. Brown, and she had merely said, 
“Come in.” Everything was arranged ; 
the courier had secured a first-class 




















carriage all for herself, and her son 
and her maid could not fill it; there 
would be plenty of room for me. And 
there would be a lunch-basket pro- 
vided ; I was to take no thought for 
the morrow. 

“Truly, truly my angel has been 
busy,” I reflected, and I gave thanks. 

“You were at the English church 
doubtless,” said Madame. 

“ Surely,” I replied ; “did you not 
see me ?” 

“T was not there; I am not of 
your persuasion,” she answered smil- 
ing. 

ee Ah, Madame la Comtesse is a 
Catholic,” I said. “I might have 
known that from her Spanish name.” 

“Not so,” answered she simply ; 
“T am an Israelite.” 

“What on earth could take a Jewess 
to Rome?” asked I of myself, as I lay 
down in bed that night. “ But I am 
glad I was not angry with the poor 
hunchback at Salurn ;” and so think- 
ing I fell asleep. 

In those days I was so much more 
used to looking after other people 
than being looked after myself, that 
the eight or nine hours of our transit 
to Rome passed in amused contempla- 
tion and elation of spirit. Did I 
want to look out of the window? The 
old lady was ready to talk, and had 
something worth hearing to relate 
about every place of importance we 
passed, for she had often made the 
journey before. Did I want to read 
when the prospect was tame? Mon- 
sieur Sergius was most polite in offer- 
ing me books and papers. Was I 
hungry? The maid gave me meat 
and wine, spreading a clean napkin 
over my knees first. And once (I 
think it was at Orvieto) we saw a 
little pig being roasted whole on the 
platform where we drew up, and the 
ever-ready courier came up with a 
plateful of savoury roast pork. Of 
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course the nationality of my com- 
panions compelled them to decline it ; 
but I ate with a relish, partly owing 
to the novel flavour of the prune-sauce 
which accompanied it, but partly also 
to the sense of fun in my whole sur- 
roundings which was strong upon 
me. 
“Where shall I tell the man to 
drive ?” said the polite courier, as by 
the Countess’s orders he put me and 
my impedimenta into a carriage at 
Rome station. ‘ Pension B.,” said I, 
remembering the pink-capped lady at 
Bologna. 

“Au revoir,” said my Angel as 
she waved her hand. “Come and 
dine with me next Sunday.” 

“A thousand thanks,” said I, 
“and still some left for our next 
meeting! I shall never forget you.” 

It was the 12th of November when 
I rang the bell at Pension B., humbly 
asking to be taken in for a week or 
ten days till my friend should join 
me, and we could take an apartment 
together ; it was the 12th of March 
when that door shut behind me for 
the last time! Meanwhile the good 
ladies who owned that house looked 
me up and looked me down, as I sat 
in their ante-room on the day of my 
arrival. They were not accustomed 
to take in chance boarders, said 
they ; they had a large connection and 
their rooms were all bespoken, if not 
actually occupied. 

“But I am alone,” pleaded I, 
“quite alone, and I do not know 
Italian; surely you will house me 
till my friend comes from Davos?” 

“We are so very particular,” mur- 
mured they ; “the reputation of our 
Pension depends on our guests,” and 
they shook their heads. “ All sorts 
of people come to Rome.” And I 
wished heartily that they had been 
Israelites, instead of genteel maiden 
ladies belonging to the Church of 
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England. Still they had several 
rooms empty, and when I had faith- 
fully promised to give up my quarters 
if required to do so, they at last 
consented that I should occupy a 
large double chamber opening out on 
the Piazza de Spagna. And so that 
first night in Rome I laid my head on 
the pillow, and dreamed of the scarlet 
lady sitting on the seven hills. 

I never felt more Protestant in my 
life than when I walked about the 
streets the next day. I had come 
there against my will: I had _pro- 
tested at every convenient oppor- 
tunity; and what had been the 
result? What indeed ? But you shall 
hear. 

It was weeks before my friend 
could get away from Davos, and when 
she came her sick child had to be 
left behind, the travelling being 
still too rough and uncertain for an 
invalid. So her visit was a flying 
one, and her chief errand an interview 


with the Pope. 
Pension B. was really full by that 
time, for it was Christmas, but I had 


not been turned out. An apartment 
could not be found in the height of a 
busy season. So my friend put up at 
a Catholic hotel near, and ran in and 
out of Pension B. at her pleasure. 
Together we made a round of the 
sights, while the strings were being 
pulled which would obtain the wished 
for audience. 

With her it was not a case of 
kissing his Holiness’s toe, and talking 
of it ever afterwards as the tourists 
do. To her his voice came as 
a voice from Heaven saying: 
“This is the way, walk ye in it.” 
See him she must ; had she not come 
on purpose? “But there are diffi- 
culties in the way, dear Miss,” said 
she as we walked up and down the 
Pincian Hill, watching the sun set 
behind St. Peter’s. “I was to have 
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come with the gracious lady von 
Reisewitz, and the high-worthy Herr 
Pfarrer Albertus would have smoothed 
the road. But the Pope’s Chamberlain 
has promised his endeavours, and I 
await his answer.” 

This was one evening at sunset 
as I have related. At six the next 
morning she was at my bedside. 
“ Awake, awake, dear Miss, the order 
has come! His Holiness will see me 
to-day at noon. There is to be a 
small audience of some sisters of the 
Sacré Ceeur, and I am to be admitted 
with them, and you must go with 
me.” 

“Go with you! Certainly not; 
T am not a Catholic ; I want nothing 
of the Pope,” said I startled out of 
my manners. 

“ But, Miss, reflect, I cannot go 
alone; one lady alone without a 
chaperone ; it isimpossible! And the 
Chamberlain said I might bring you 
when I asked him. You will have 
nothing to do, nothing to say; and 
his Holiness will take no notice of 
you, when he hears you are of the 
Anglican Church. Think what a 
favour it is that you should be ad- 
mitted to his presence !” 

“Me think it a favour to see the 
Pope ?” exclaimed I ungrammatically 
and fervently. But observing a grieved 
look on my friend’s hitherto joyful 
face I became calmer. If she really 
could not go without me, it would be 
unkind to forsake her. But she must 
understand ; I did not go to pay my 
reverence to him, or to acknowledge 
his supremacy over an Englishwoman. 
I would go simply as a chaperone, 
regardless of the fact that we were 
of the same age and she was a widow. 
A black dress and a black scarf 
over my head was all that etiquette 
required, and I promised to be with 
her at half-past ten, that we might 
start in good time. The hour found 
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me waiting, but she was not ready. 
In a fervour of excitement she had 
rushed from shop to shop choosing 
rosaries to be blessed and carried 
home to her friends. “ Hasten, my 
friend, hasten!” said I. “The Pope 
is not accustomed to be kept waiting ; 
you will lose your audience after all.” 
And I adjusted her beautiful lace 
over her more beautiful hair, and 
arranged the strings of mother 0’ 
pearl and silver over her arm and 
then we were off. “You will prom- 
ise that I may keep in the back- 
ground,” said I. “TI would not for 
the world pretend what I do not 
feel.” 

“T promise,” said she, and we drew 
up at the Vatican. 

“What would my dear dead father 
think of me?” was my reflection as I 
mounted the long flight of stairs. “Am 
I really going into the house of Anti- 
christ after all the teaching of my 
childhood?” I remembered how 
Naaman the Syrian felt, and like 
him I said, “ Pardon me in this 
thing.” 

Then we were ushered into a vast 
empty ante-chamber hung with tapes- 
tries, with a brazier of charcoal in the 
centre, where the Chamberlain pres- 
ently came and chatted with my 
friend and the sisters who were there 
before us. Soon we were moved for- 
ward (like chessmen, I thought), into 
the audience-chamber, where some 
nuns were kneeling in a row, and a 
sprinkling of bright uniforms relieved 
their blackness on the opposite side. 
Down went my friend on her knees, 
and the Chamberlzin touched my 
shoulder. ‘It is a form,” said he in 
English ; “comply with it.” There 
was a Swiss Guard with a drawn sword 
just behind, and what could I do but 
obey the voice? “ Pray Heaven I 
get safe out again!” was my cry in 
spirit as I cast a terrified glance over 


my shoulder, for I have ever had a 
dread of soldiers. 

When I turned my head again 
there was a mild-looking old gentle- 
man clothed entirely in white even to 
his slippers and mittens, talking gently 
to the nuns in soft Italian speech. I 
drew back behind my friend as far as 
I could, without impaling myself on 
the Swiss Guard’s naked sword when 
his Holiness came near us, and de- 
voutly hoped he would not see me. 
But he gave us each a hand to kiss, 
and exchanged question and answer 
with my friend, whose family had 
known him when he was only a 
Cardinal. I had plenty of time to 
look at him, for she had much to say, 
and of course I understood not a 
word of their talk. I was just recover- 
ing from my nervousness when he 
turned to his Chamberlain, or eccle- 
siastic in attendance, and asked in 
French, ‘“‘ Who is this lady, and why 
is she here ?” 

“Oh,” returned he, “she comes but 
as escort to her friend, and she is 
a heretic; your Holiness need not 
trouble to speak to her.” 

“ Tf she is a heretic,” said he, “ why 
does she wear the sign of our faith?” 
touching as he spoke the cross round 
my neck. The Chamberlain shrugged 
his shoulders in embarrassment but 
my friend took up the word. 

“She is no heretic, Holy Father,” 
said she warmly. “She is a good 
Christian who nurses the sick and the 
poor, but she had the misfortune to 
be born in England, which is not to 
be laid to her door as a fault.” 

“My daughter,” said the kindly 
voice of an old man, as he laid one 
hand on my head, and gave me the other 
to kiss for a second time. “‘I give 
you my blessing ; prosper in your good 
works,” and he moved away. The 
Chamberlain followed; the Guard 
formed round him; he turned on the 
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threshold to wave his hands in bene- 
diction and then the audience was 
over and he was gone. 

My poor friend! Picture her feel- 
ings as we drove back to Pension B. 
together. ‘ You have stolen my bles- 
sing,” said she; “and here are all my 
rosaries which I was just going to ask 
him to touch for my friends! You 
have got my blessing; you who do 
not value it!” And she wept bitter 
tears. It was long before I could 


pacify her, but at last she said: “IT 
will forgive you, Miss; it was not 
your fault that the Holy Father thus 
singled you out for a special blessing 
in place of 


me his devoted child. 


to Rome. 


Doubtless he knew how much more 
you needed it.” 


“Yes, I have been to Rome,” said 
I when I got back to England, and 
my favourite niece questioned me as 
to my travels. “I went because I 
could not help it. The Pope never- 
theless received me kindly and blessed 
me particularly. He is a very nice 
old gentleman, and I am no longer 
afraid of him. But I am still a 
Protestant.” 

“Aunt Hannah,” said she gravely, 
“you are romancing.” 

But I give you my word it is all 
true. 





WHEN WE WERE BOYS. 


WHEN we were boys, the farthest 
horizon from the windows, to our 
childish eyes, was a stretch of rolling 
blue hills at ten miles or so of dis- 
tance. Blue they were generally, but 
often in that moist western county 
shrouded with the sweeping curtains of 
the rain-storms which rolled up under 
gray skies from the Atlantic ; some- 
times, when the sun shone with an 
unwonted treacherous brightness, 
painted distinctly enough in the 
colours of the seasons. When the 
distant hills stood forth thus clearly, 
with fine-cut outlines and colours of 
Pre-Raphaelite hue, they would tell 
us, “ The hills look too close, we shall 
have rain.” 


It was generally a safe prophecy. 
We tried to draw better augury from 
the laugh of the green woodpecker 
who spent much of his time pecking 
away in the rough tussocky lawn 
which sloped down from the house 


towards the arable land below. We 
believed that the green woodpecker 
knew whether it was going to rain ; 
but we did not believe that the human 
people about us knew. We had often 
found them wrong, but the green 
woodpecker we had never found 
wrong. We had often thought that 
the intonation of his laugh had said 
rain, and rain had not come; but we 
knew that it must have been we who 
were at fault, and that in our stupidity 
we had failed to understand him. 
We were certain that the woodpecker 
intended to tell us about the weather, 
for Joe said so, and we did not think 
that any one was his equal for general 
knowledge. Joe was by a few years 
our senior, and we believed in him as 
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unreservedly as in the woodpecker. 
It appeared to us that he knew every 
thing,—everything, that is, which was 
knowledge in our eyes. By birth 
he did not belong to our county but 
to Cornwall, whence he had come up, 
along the North Cornish coast, in a 
succession of carriers’ cars. He used 
to tell us wonderful stories of the 
people whom he had met on his 
journey ; folk who lived on the cliff. 
side facing the sea, and never had 
any communication with a town save 
through the medium of the weekly 
carrier ; a folk sufticing to themselves. 
We have often wondered since whether 
these stories of his were quite true, 
but have never had the opportunity 
of testing them; at the time we ac- 
cepted them as absolutely above 
suspicion. But, once arrived from 
this momentous journey, Joe’s ex- 
periences had been no more extended 
than our own. He could tell us 
nothing of what was beyond the line 
of blue hills which presented them- 
selves to us as the edge of the world. 
How we longed to get to the top of 
them and to peep over! We never 
doubted for an instant that what we 
should see from them would be a 
vision utterly new and unlike any- 
thing of which the world within them 
gave examples; and it was the one 
gap in Joe’s knowledge which seemed 
to put him into touch with our own 
finitely informed humanity, that he was 
ignorant of this world beyond. More 
than that he seemed strangely in- 
curious about it, as it struck us, 
evincing an indifferent attitude which 
inspired us with mixed feelings ; for 
whereas we reverenced it as betoken- 
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ing an extended experience which 
nothing could astonish, we also 
criticised it severely as showing a 
deficiency of imaginative power. Joe 
thought that beyond those hills we 
should see just another world,—a 
succession of hill and dale and hedge- 
row—very like that in which we 
lived. It was the sole point on which 
his judgment appeared to us open to 
criticism. 

On going out of our front door you 
found yourself on a broad circle of 
gravel slightly sloping down to the 
lawn on which the woodpecker was so 
often pecking. In rainy weather the 
water used to run down and collect in 
a little pool at the junction of the 
gravel and the grass, and here, so 
soon as it collected, used to come a 
water-wagtail to hunt for insects. 
We often used to lay plans for the 
destruction of this wagtail, but he 
was always too clever for us. In 
point of fact he did not give us a fair 
chance. The width of the gravelled 
stretch was twenty yards or so, with- 
out a blade of cover. From the 
windows of the house the little puddle 
was within practical catapult-range, 
but then the windows were rarely 
open in rainy weather and in dry 
weather the wagtail was not there. 
He was off instantly, with his dipping 
flight and squeaky note, on the slightest 
sound of the most cautiously opened 
window. It is true that there were 
two doors to the front entrance,—the 
house-door proper, and the door of a 
porch under glass, in which were 
plants—and that the outer, or porch- 
door, was sometimes left open, even 
while it rained, for the benefit of 
these exotics; but the inner door 
never opened without a considerable 
noise, and the wagtail was always 
alive to it. After a certain age we 
ceased to try to molest him. Attempts 
at stalking him had failed so often 
that we grew weary of them and 
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used to sally forth, even when fully 
armed with catapult or cross-bow, 
regardless of the wagtail who would 
fly up to the roof of the house and 
wait there till we had disappeared. 


_ He was safe from us there, even if 


we could still see him, for it was a 
three-storied house, and reverence for 
the windows had been severely in- 
stilled into us. 

Probably, of all the common birds, 
wagtails are those which least often 
fall to the weapons or snares of a boy ; 
they are so very quick and wary and, 
though bold enough, generally frequent 
places where there is little cover and 
where they are likely to see before 
they are seen. Their black and white 
plumage blends well with wet stones 
and glancing water. Joe said that 
the right name for the water-wagtail 
was “the dish-washer,” a name under 
which he is always known in Devon- 
shire. It is not hard to guess its 
derivation; he is always running 
about on the edges of streams and 
places where the cottagers are likely 
to be washing their dishes. 

From the circular gravelled stretch 
gravelled drives led off in two direc- 
tions; one towards the left which 
bent upwards to the entrance gate, 
past the stables and the little house 
in which Joe lived with his father the 
coachman, and the other, towards the 
right, past the croquet-lawn, past an 
orchard, bending in a wide circle to 
embrace the rough lawn beloved of 
the woodpecker. It completed its 
circle, and the embrace of the lawn, 
at a point very little below the stables. 
Below the lawn, as we have said, was 
an arable field, and on either side of 
this field the gravelled drive joined a 
rough macadamised road leading on 
the right through a series of gates to 
the main road, and on the left to a 
footway along the banks of a little 
stream which prattled through glen 
and marshes down to a broad tidal 
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river. The sea was only at two miles’ 
distance, though not within sight of 
the house. 

This path to the left of the arable 
field, as one looked from the house, 
led also to certain pastures which 
sloped down towards the stream ; and 
up this path, in the evening time, the 
cows were driven for the milking, to 
take their place in the lin-hay, as we, 
in the Devonshire parlance, called the 
cowshed. Joe’s abode, where he lived 
with his father and mother, was above 
this lin-hay, and the access to it was 
by a flight of stone steps leading from 
the stable-yard. On the opposite side 
of the yard were the stalls and loose 
boxes for the horses, and the harness- 
room. The north side of the yard 
had a pump-house and wood-house. 
The third side of the little quadrangle 
was open, and a cartway led round to 
the back of the stables, where were 
the finest of our preserves. For, first 
of all, there was the pigs’ place, en- 
closed by the wall of the stables, by a 
boundary hedge, and, on two sides, by 
paling. In the corner was the sty, 
tenanted by pigs in numbers varying 
as they were killed off or replenished ; 
but the sty-door was always open and 
its occupants spent most of their royal 
leisure either in grouting among all 
the beautiful refuse of stables, garden, 
or lin-hay which was indifferently 
tossed into their charming place, or in 
lying prone, in the glorious sunlight, 
on the kindly germinating heat of the 
manure heap. 

It is impossible to think of a better 
occasion for the high beating of little 
hearts than that which was offered by 
the stealthy cat-like approach, round 
the corner of two outbuildings of the 
stables, to get a shot, with stone or 
catapult, at the little cloud of sparrows 
which invariably flew up from con- 
testing their dinner with the pigs. It 
was seldom that one had a shot on the 
ground. The sparrows learned the 
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maneeuvre very quickly, and between 
us and them were the palings and gate 
of the pigs’ place. Occasionally one 
had a shot through the gate-bars ; and 
then, if the missile were a stone, it as 
often as not rattled with a clang on 
the gate or the paling, and the up- 
rising of the cloud of sparrows was 
accompanied by a hysterical outburst 
of porcine consternation and a scamper 
which recalled the Scriptural miracle. 
Moreover, if the stone evaded the 
timbers and flew home to the heart of 
the pigs’ place it remained there, a 
testimony to our misdeeds, an occasion 
of wrath to the under-gardener who 
had charge of the pigs and objected 
to stone-throwing which might injure 
one of his cherished ones. The cata- 
pult was the better weapon, and it 
told no tale. But, after all, it more 
often happened that the appearance of 
a little head round the corner was the 
signal for the uprising of the cloud 
before a shot was fired. At the back 
of the pigs’ place the hedge was 
crowned with elms of moderate height. 
In these the cloud would settle 
clamorously and pause to reconnoitre. 
There was a chance for a shot or two 
then, but it was always an open ques- 
tion if it were not better policy to 
steal forward yet a pace or two in case 
of some greedy laggard having stayed 
behind among the pigs, who would 
give us a better shot than any of those 
in the hedgerow. Often we would 
steal forward with this hope in view, 
tantalised the while by the chirps of 
definite farewell coming successively 
from the elms as one after another 
the sparrows took their departure, 
only to find that after all no loiterer 
had stayed. Then we cursed fate by 
all our childish gods and repented us 
sorely that we had not taken the 
chance which lay before our hands. 
Or again, if we tried the other venture 
and assaulted the elms with all our 
batteries, it seemed as if it must then 
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always happen that a bird would rise 
from the very spot on which we might 
with most advantage have assailed 
him. One could cry with vexation 
now at the annoyance of it all. 

Generally, after the dispersion of 
the sparrows, there would yet be left 
in the elms a chaftinch, uttering his 
sweetly monotonous note of protest, 
and we could send a shot or pebble 
from the catapults spattering among 
the branches by him, till he, too, took 
the hint to leave. 

“Oh, I say, that was a shave!” 
That was the invariable formula with 
which we concluded the unavailing 
assault. Once in a while, but so sel- 
dom that invariable is not too strong 
an epithet, we would fondly hug to 
ourselves the belief that we had seen 
the bird fall. Then we would climb 
through the hedge, or, if it were 
summer-time and the brambly defences 
defied a breach, go round by way of 
the front gate and push ourselves into 
the bushes of the great overgrown 
hedgerow in search of our quarry, 
knowing well in our heart of hearts 
that we should find nothing, yet say- 
ing to one another again and again, 
to keep hope warm,—“TI know I hit 
him ; I’m certain I saw him fall.” 

When the flock of sparrows had 
gone from the elms it was not to say 
that they were lost tous. We knew 
where they went to then, to a big 
elm-tree at the back of the coach- 
house which was close to the main 
house, some fifty yards from the 
stables. Thither we could follow 
them, but with no good prospects of 
a shot. They had no clinging affec- 
tion for this elm-tree; they only 
occupied it as a post of observation 
from which they could drop down 
into a tiny little yard just outside 
the kitchen, or fly over, behind the 
house, to a matted thicket of thorn 
and bramble which was beyond the 


wash-house and was the corner of 
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the boundary-fence of the orchard. 
Thither it did not well suit us to 
follow them, unless for an extended 
campaign in the orchard, for such 
pursuit entailed going through the 
back premises of the house (which 
was forbidden by Authority both 
above and below stairs), or trespassing 
on land which was not ours behind 
the house (and we had a respect, 
which we have since wondered at, for 
the law of trespass), or finally going 
round the front of the house, a matter 
of some hundred yards, and this did 
not seem good to our invincible 
boyish laziness. 

Our laziness we have since won- 
dered at quite as much as at our 
respect for the law. The latter is 
fairly explicable, the terrors which 
surround any breach of it are so in- 
definite to a boy; he is so ignorant, 
so utterly unable to measure the 
violence of the penalty which “old 
So-and-So,” the farmer, will exact on 
his hide if he be caught red-handed. 
It is excellent that it should be so. 
If a boy were to know that old So- 
and-So would be looked upon as a 
villain and a butcher too bad to live 
if he were to give a trespassing boy 
any but the mildest of castigations, 
there would not be a field or coppice 
or orchard that would not be black 
with boys in the bird-nesting season. 
The laziness is a wonder beyond ex- 
planation. Later in life, with a covey 
of partridges before one, one would 
walk a quarter of a mile for each one 
of the yards which seemed too long 
in those days for the pursuit of the 
spartow-covey ; yet assuredly we were 
filled with as much ardour then for a 
sparrow as a partridge can inspire in 
us to-day. 

Plato has written, with justice, that 
of all wild beasts none is so savage as 
a boy. He might have added that 
none is so little known. This in- 
vincible laziness which is so large a 
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factor in a boy’s character is hardly 
recognised and never analysed. It is 
hard to recognise because it may co- 
exist with the greatest keenness in 
pursuit of an immediate object. It is 
only when the object is at a distance 
that the laziness shows itself; but 
then it shows itself in a degree which 
is almost terrifying. A boy cannot 
be made, of his free will, to choose the 
greater good in the future in prefer- 
ence to the present lesser good. He 
may be induced to do so by motives 
supplied by another’s will, but of his 
own will never. It is only after he 
has come into his inheritance, in the 
shape of an ability to apply his reason 
to the moral problems of life, that he 
begins to do this ; and when he begins 
to do this he is no longer a boy but a 
man, It is all of a piece, this, with 
his laziness, analogous on the mental 
side to the looseness of limb in all 
young things. When we went our 
walks abroad we found it impossible 
to reach the goals of our errands with- 
out much loitering by the way. One 
can perceive now that we made tacit 
confession of this weakness, for when 
a man with his solid purposeful trudge 
passed us, as we tarried searching the 
road-side hedges for birds or their 
nests, we would say, one to the other, 
“Let us keep up with him and try to 
get there as soon as he.” It was no 
use, however. For a quarter of a mile, 
perhaps, we would keep on the pedes- 
trian’s heels, sorely, no doubt, to his 
annoyance ; but then a chaffinch would 
tly up off the road or a tit be pecking 
in the hedgerow, our childish powers 
of concentration would fail us, and 
when we had finished with this passing 
diversion the wayfarer would be far on 
his road ahead. Measuring distance 
by the full-grown standard of to-day, 
one laughs often and often to think of 
the length of time which we deemed 
requisite for traversing the distance of 
a mile, and this not at all by reason 
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of any weariness of our sturdy little 
legs, but simply on account of the 
lightness of our foolish little brains. 
To all which divers causes the 
sparrows generally owed an immunity 
from further persecution when they 
betook themselves across the back 
premises of the house to the neigh- 
bourhood of the orchard. 

Our hunting-grounds at the back of 
the stables were not exhausted when 
we had chased the birds away from 
the pigs’ place. The hay, which the 
pasture-land furnished in the summer, 
was stored in one large stack within 
the boundaries of the hedge, part of 
which served as one side of the pigs’ 
enclosure. Behind the hay-stack, and 
between it and the hedge, a blackbird 
was generally pecking among the 
rubbish at the stack’s foot. He gave 
us little sport. The moment the head 
of a stalker appeared round the 
corner of the rick, and long before a 
catapult could be brought to bear 
upon him, he would be away, up and 
over the hedge, like an arrow, with 
a hysterical laugh of terror which we 
felt to be affected. This is a very 
favourite manceuvre of a blackbird, 
the darting up from the foot of the 
hedge as you approach him, then the 
dart downwards on the other side 
so soon as he has topped the branches ; 
and you hear his wild laugh growing 
more and more distant as he goes 
away, low-flying and invisible, to dart 
into the thickest cover of the hedge- 
row further on. If he has a nest in 
your vicinity he will perform a similar 
acrobatic movement, but will not fly 
so far. His laugh will break off 
shorter, and you will hear instead, 
from a bush at no great distance, his 
anxious chuckle of alarm. If you do 
not move away, his alarm will grow 
more intolerable, his chuckle louder, 
until it does not permit him to 
remain concealed, but he must needs 
hop up from his hiding-place to see 
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what you are doing, restlessly flit- 
ting from branch to branch, telling 
you (foolish bird!) as plainly as a 
bird can tell it, that you are hard 
by his nest on which his mate, per- 
haps, is sitting, almost within arm’s 
length of you, motionless, silent, but 
watching you with an intently anxious 
eye. 

Joe always knew what the birds 
were saying, and it was he who 
taught their language to us. None of 
the other people about us understood 
a word of it; it was no wonder that 
we gave them no credit for knowing 
anything about the weather. How 
could a boy be expected to have faith 
in people some of whom actually 
believed, on the strength of a foolish 
nursery story, that Jenny Wren was 
the consort of Cock Robin? We 
really did find people, grown-up 
people, who positively believed it ; 
and to the days of our respective 
deaths we shall remember the shock 
that the discovery caused us. It 
seemed to us incredible that any 
human being could be so foolish when 
we could show them, at the season of 
the year, half-a-dozen robins’ nests, 
cup-shaped, with the ruddy-speckled 
eggs lying in them, possibly even with 
the red-breasted mother in person 
seated upon them; when we could 
show them, too, as many wrens’ nests 
in quite different situations,—nestled 
against the ivy growing on a tree or 
an old wall, whereas the robins’ would 
be by preference in a hole or ledge of 
some hedge-bank—dome-shaped nests 
utterly unlike any that ever a robin 
built, and entered by one tiny little 
hole in the side through which no 
robin could possibly squeeze himself, 
filled, likely enough, with many more 
eggs than a robin was at all likely to 
lay, much smaller eggs, besides, 
marked with darker speckles on a 
much whiter ground. How could a 
boy, having all these things most 
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clearly before his mental eye, be 
expected to credit any wisdom to 
people who could believe that Cock 
Robin and Jenny Wren were man 
and wife ? 

Close beside the hay-rick was the 
shed in which the one cart, sufficing 
for the agricultural business of our 
home, was laid up. The butt-linhay 
Joe called this building, butt being 
the Devonshire word for cart ; and in 
its roof there often was a dome-shaped 
wren’s nest. The first year the dome 
was never used for family purposes. 
Joe, absolutely denying that he had 
ever so transgressed, asserted that one 
of us must have put a finger into the 
hole, and he had repeatedly warned 
us that if ever one so invaded the 
sanctity of a wren’s nest before the 
eggs were laid the mother always 
deserted. We stoutly declared that 
we had done nothing of the sort, but 
it is possible that once, in the hope of 
finding a tiny egg within, we may 
have been guilty; really it is very 
hard on a boy that a bird should 
build a round nest and put it in the 
roof of a shed so that he is not able 
to see into it! However it happened 
nothing came of the wren’s nest that 
year. We watched long and zealously, 
but no little, creeping, fluttering, 
brown bird came to see what we were 
doing there, nor scolded crossly from 
the bushes. Since those days we 
have read that so many wren’s nests 
are found deserted and unfinished 
that it is the opinion of many 
naturalists that the wren habitually 
builds one or two trial nests to get its 
hand in for the one it means ultimately 
to finish and inhabit. It is easy t 
put these theorists into the difficult 
position of those who have to prove a 
negative, and we are quite as much 
inclined to Joe’s view, though later 
experience has taught us that he too 
was not absolutely exempt from 
human error. 





THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. 


Ir is a poor heart that never re- 
joices, and it may be supposed that 
he is a singularly mean-spirited 
Liberal (to use the term, for the 
present, in its narrower sense, as 
connoting Lord Rosebery’s followers) 
who cannot squeeze some drops of 
consolation even from an overwhelming 
Liberal defeat. It may be impossible 
indeed to claim the moral victory 
which a by-election seems invariably 
to yield to the losing side ; yet con- 
cealed among the figures there are 
often found to lie strange portents, 
and one or another of the usual experi- 
ments in elementary mathematics will 
to a certainty establish the comforting 
fact that if only a certain small per- 
centage of the voters had voted the 
other way the result would have been 
altogether different. The man in the 
street is of course quite clear upon 
the subject. There always have been 
ind there always will be two political 
Parties in the country and no more, 
Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Con- 
servatives, placed alternately in and 
out of office by the see-saw of public 
vpinion; and the whirligig of time 
will, in due course, bring about the 
Liberal revenge. No doubt, looking 
to the history of the last two or three 
decades and no more, our friend in the 
street is almost right. His weak 
point, and the weak point of the 
average politician, is that his view is 
too limited. As a matter of fact, if 
we take a broad survey of British 
politics since its modern history began 
with the accession of George the 
First, both halves of his statement 
are untrue. There was one period, 
for example, in later English history 


(1714—1763) during the greater por 
tion of which there was for practica! 
purposes only one Party, the Whigs, 
and some pulverised fragments of what 
had been a Tory Party ; for that was 
the penalty paid for the obstinate 
adherence to a policy which had 
neither principle, common sense, nor 
national feeling to recommend it, and 
which rapidly sank into hopeless ruin 
in the hands of its supporters. Nor 
is the great principle of political see- 
saw invariably true. From 1786, for 
instance, to 1827 the Tories were all 
but continuously in power ; from 1847 
to 1874 there were six Liberal admin- 
istrations, which, though not literally 
continuous, immensely outnumbered 
the intervening periods of Tory rule. 
There is certainly nothing in the science 
of politics which would lead us to a 
belief of the powers of any political 
Party to rise perpetually, like the 
Pheenix, in new and glorious majesty 
from the ashes of its former self. 

Nor is there anything in the British 
character to warrant the idea. If 
there is one thing in the national 
character more clear than another it 
is the intensely conservative instincts 
of the average Englishman or Scot ; 
and national character, unless under 
the stress of such an upheaval as the 
French Revolution, changes but little 
in a century. He is entirely, or all 
but entirely, devoid of the sympathetic, 
imaginative powers of the Celt beyond 
the water. He dislikes new ideas 
and new methods ; he is not quick at 
grasping them, and the time spent 
upon their consideration he regards 
as more or less wasted. The mere 
fact that they are new is itself good 
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ground for their rejection. Even if 
he be the most rabid of Radicals, the 
intense conservatism of his nature 
is visible in almost every detail of 
his daily life. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously he resents change, whether it 
be a change in the dinner-hour or in 
the fashion of his hat, in the shape of 
a hayfork or the wording of a bill of 
lading. He is profoundly distrustful 
of experiments, and above all of the 
experiments of doctrinaires. Few 
men are so difficult to convince ; once 
convinced, few hold with a more 
desperate tenacity to an idea or a 
principle. 

There is, in short, in the English 
character scarcely anything in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of modern 
Liberalism ; and it does not require a 
very keen imagination, or a very deep 
knowledge of political history, to 
realise that the creation of the modern 
Liberal Party out of such uncom- 
promising materials was no child’s 
play. The bow-window politician is 
apt to think a Liberal Party as es- 
sential a part of the British political 
organism as the Crown. He forgets 
the tremendous struggles that were 
needed before the crust of sluggishness 
and prejudice could be broken through ; 
the lives willingly sacrificed, the 
careers ruined, the fortunes flung 
away, the imprisonments and dragoon- 
ing, the ostracism and social perse- 
cution readily accepted before a Liberal 
Party in the modern sense could come 
into existence. He forgets that there 
have been whole generations of English, 
and more particularly of Scottish, 
history in which there has not been 
perceptible on the part of the people 
the slightest desire for the political 
and social changes which are as 
the breath of life to modern 
Liberalism, generations in which the 
natural bias of the two nations to- 
wards inaction had free scope. <A 
Whig of Walpole’s day would have 
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regarded a modern Liberal as a 
monstrosity, and his doctrines as in- 
spired by the Devil. Even the 
Radicalism which sprang into some- 
what feeble being at the close of the 
eighteenth century was rather the 
product of a few men of ideas than of 
any serious political Party. The 
Liberal Party indeed owes certainly 
its strength, to some degree its very 
existence, to a chapter of accidents, 
Had it not been that public atten- 
tion during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was too fully 
occupied with a succession of grave 
national crises to admit of legislation 
making any serious effort to keep pace 
with national development,—had not 
the character of the French Revolution 
driven the Tory Party into an un- 
reasoning opposition to all change— 
modern Liberalism might never have 
come into being at all; certainly it 
would never have attained in Great 
Britain to one-half its actual influence. 
Tn itself, as has been said, there is little 
in Liberalism which is attractive to 
the genius of Englishman or Scot ; 
but when at every turn a man who 
did not chance to belong to one of the 
privileged classes, and for the matter 
of that many a one who did, found 
himself confronted by some stinging 
injustice or inequality for which he 
had no means of redress, it was not 
strange that his natural conservatism 
of character should be overborne by a 
new force. On the other hand, when 
once the abuses were removed which 
the neglect of years had allowed to 
accumulate, when the legislative 
machine had been rescued from its 
deplorable state of disrepair, above all, 
when the Tory Party had abandoned 
its old obstinate attitude of opposition 
to all reform, there was no reason in 
the character of Englishman or Scot, 
or in the political history of either, 
why his innate conservatism should 
not again assert itself and his vote be 
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steadily cast against the Party of 
Change. 

It is difficult to doubt from a 
careful survey of the facts, that this 
is precisely what has happened and 
is still happening. The removal of 
each abuse snapped a tie which bound 
a particular class to the Liberal 
interest, and left it free to follow its 
natural gravitation to the Cunser- 
vative Party. Nothing is clearer to 
the fair-minded political student than 
that there has been during the last 
twenty years in particular, but to an 
appreciable extent ever since the date 
of the Reform Bill, a steady trans- 
ference of Liberal votes to the 
Conservative side. Whole classes, 
the smaller traders, for example, 
which once were practically made up 
of Liberals, are now notoriously the 
reverse. Entire districts, such as 
Lancashire which fifty years ago was 
the very bugbear of the Tory Party, 
are now steeped in the most stolid 
Conservatism. If there were any 
constituencies in the kingdom to which 
the Liberals might fairly have looked 
for a continuance, if not a perpetuation 
of their predominance, it was in the 
great industrial communities of the 
North and Midlands. Nowhere was 
political intelligence so keen, Dissent 
nowhere more vigorous ; nowhere had 
political education been carried so far ; 
nowhere were deeper debts of grati- 
tude due to the Liberal Party. Yet 
what is the result? Great cities such 
as Manchester or Bradford, where in 
our grandfathers’ days to be a Tory 
at all required some courage, now 
return fully as many Conservatives as 
Liberals, and often more; on their 
exchanges, where a generation ago a 
Tory merchant had, like Agag, to 
walk delicately, the trend of opinion 
is now overwhelmingly Conservative. 
The mere fact that in 1895 the 
Liberals were compelled to abandon 
one hundred and twenty English 
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seats, and most of them borough 
constituencies, as hopeless, is in itself 
a striking example of the revolution 
in political sentiment which has taken 
place during the last generation. And 
what would Cobbett have said had he 
been told that on a trebly extended 
electorate the Liberal Party could 
only secure one hundred and sixteen 
out of a total of four hundred and 
sixty-five English seats, and that of 
the fifty-eight Lancashire seats just 
nine are Liberal? More startling 
still are the results revealed by an 
analysis of the results of successive 
elections in Liberal strongholds. Tak- 
ing the aggregate vote in twenty-five 
constituencies in Great Britain, which 
twenty years ago would justifiably 
have been regarded as_ veritable 
Liberal preserves, nothing is more 
curious than to watch the steady 
increase in the Conservative percen- 
tage of the total vote! In 1874 it 
was thirty-five per cent., in 1880 
thirty-three, in 1885 forty-two, in 
1886 forty-six, in 1892 forty-seven, 
and finally at the recent election more 
than half the votes polled were cast 
for the Unionist candidates. In the 
dark hours of 1874 every one of these 
twenty-five seats stood firm for the 
Liberal cause ; to-day, setting aside 
those held by the Liberal Unionists, 
nineteen of the forty-six modern seats 
are in the hands of the Conservatives, 
some to all appearance permanently so. 

1 The following are the constituencies in 
question—Scotland and Wales have rather 
more than their due proportion, and seats 
occupied by Liberal Unionists have been so 
far as possible avoided : West Aberdeenshire, 
Bradford, Bury, Derby, Dudley, Edinburgh, 
Gateshead, Glamorgan, Halifax, Inverness 
Burghs, North Lanark, Leicester, Leith 
Burghs, Middlesbrough, Morpeth, Rochdale, 
Sheffield, South Shields, Stockton, Sunder- 
land, Swansea, Tynemouth, Wolverhampton, 
Wednesbury, Walsall. London has been ne- 
cessarily avoided from the impossibility of 
comparing the seats of 1874 with those of 
1895 on account of the changes made by the 


Redistribution Bill, or the increase would 
have appeared considerably larger. 
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Nor has Liberalism any similar gains 
to set off. In the counties, from which 
so much was hoped, it is positively 
weaker than it was twenty-five years 
ago; and the net results of the Liberal 
policy in Ireland and Wales are not 
only petty in themselves, but are 
successes which have proved more 
disastrous to the Liberal Party than 
defeats. 

Other causes have no doubt co- 
operated to produce the same result. 
To say nothing of the blunders of 
management which have broken up a 
great Party, or of home affairs, in 
which it is usually the peculiar 
property of Liberal measures to arouse 
the keenest opposition without evoking 
more than the feeblest show of 
gratitude, few men have been in a 
double sense more unfortunate in 
their foreign policy than Mr. Glad- 
stone. Some of his ill success 
could doubtless not have been pre- 
vented by the ablest minister in the 
world. The public, unhappily, is not 
apt to draw nice distinctions as to 
how far the causes of national failures 
are due to mischance, and how far to 
mismanagement. It was sufticient 
for them that a series of the bitterest 
national humiliations, the verdict in 
the Alabama arbitration, the with- 
drawal from the Transvaal, the death of 
Gordon, took place under Liberal ad- 
ministrations, to identify the Party 
and the principles of Liberalism with a 
half-hearted and feeble foreign policy ; 
a suggestion to which the French 
leanings of one section of Liberals, 
and the “ Little England” pronounce- 
ments of another, lent only too much 
colour. Nor has the Party been 
without unpleasant signs of internal 
degeneration. One misses sorely the 
old moral enthusiasm, the spirit of 
Bright and Cobden. Its educational 
power seems to have quietly rotted 
away. An unpleasant, snarling spirit, 
utterly alien to all the older traditions, 
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has crept over a good many of the 
party utterances. There is a strange 
want of dignity, of the sense of pro- 
portion, as well as a lamentable con- 
fession of weakness, in the virulence 
of the abuse with which any politician 
who has the misfortune to disagree 
with the Gladstonian doctrines is 
promptly bespattered. Disraeli was 
an adventurer, Mr. Chamberlain is a 
Judas, Lord Salisbury a domestic 
Napoleon, and any bishop who for the 
moment stands in any prominence, a 
Trimmer. All Liberal Unionists are 
traitors. Never before has the Liberal 
Press, or so considerable a portion of 
it, sunk to such a level of vapid 
seurrility. A still graver symptom 
is the open want of loyalty, the 
suspicions of the leaders’ good faith, 
the covert attacks on the head of the 
Government in the interest of this or 
that section. A schoolboy could 
surely realise the seriousness of the 
change. 

On the other hand forces of which 
far too little notice has been-taken 
by the Liberals have come into play. 
To the superior mind of the average 
Liberal Disraeli was nothing more 
than a charlatan of politics with a 
taste for intrigue and Oriental dis- 
play. It became the fashion to sneer 
at the cheap sentiment of his 
Imperialism, and to point to the 
pleasing contrast presented by the 
doctrines known as those of the 
Manchester School. The _ British 
elector unfortunately is not as a 
rule possessed of a superior mind, 
and never did a sneer cost a Party so 
dearly. It enabled the Conservatives 
to pose, as they never had been able 
to pose before, as the inheritors of the 
Palmerston traditions, and threw 
permanently upon their side huge 
masses of voters, who from reasons of 
commerce, philanthropy, or even pure 
sentiment, regarded the consolidation 
and the extension of the British 
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Empire as a cardinal principle, 
perhaps the cardinal principle, of 
British policy. 

Unhappily too for the Liberals 
there sprang into existence at this 
juncture an organisation which was 
fully capable of taking the amplest 
advantage of their mistakes. Never 
since the days of the Corn-Laws has 
there appeared so powerful a force 
in British politics as the Primrose 
League. In its organisation, no 
doubt, there was much that was 
ridiculous, that almost justified the 
jeers with which the Liberal Party 
have been in the habit of greeting 
any development upon the Conser- 
vative side. The gravest of men can 
hardly suppress a smile when he sees 
the local pork-butcher transformed 
at a stroke into a Knight Harbinger, 
or the most sheepish of canvassers 
decorated with something after the 
nature of the Victoria Cross for his 
hardihood in defending the Constitu- 
tion against the onslaught of the 
village cobbler. But human nature is 
after all but common clay. The League, 
its garden-parties and its duchesses, 
its hotpot-suppers and __banjo-per- 
formances, its solemn appeals on 
behalf of the empire, religion, liberty, 
and other important institutions 
which appeared to be threatened 
by some person or persons unknown, 
became no laughing matter for the 
Liberals. More fortunate than its 
predecessor, which had to carry point 
after point by sheer weight of logic 
and argument, the Primrose League 
had not only nothing more serious 
than its own absurdities to contend 
with, but it found in every town and 
every village a mass of material so 
inflammable that all that had to be 
done was to apply the match. The 
parson who had seen one Church 
disestablished and trembled for his 
own, the peer who scented death 
duties and other Radical abomina- 
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tions in the air, the colonel whom 
Liberal inaction had condemned to 
half-pay, the grocer who saw co- 
operation looming huge on the coun- 
try horizon, the old men who hated 
Gladstone and the young who wor- 
shipped Disraeli, the huge army of 
unemployed damsels who saw the 
Crown, freedom, even religion itself 
in peril from the powers of evil, all 
found themselves in a moment swept 
within the magic circle of active 
politics. A new avenue to distine- 
tion suddenly opened before them. 
In a few years there had sprung 
up as if by enchantment over the 
length and breadth of the country 
a ready-made, inexpensive, and 
supremely efficient educational and 
electioneering agency which, however 
questionable some of its methods 
may be, has completely altered the 
aspect of rural, and seriously affected 
urban, politics. 

It is undoubtedly a serious crisis, 
possibly the most serious crisis in the 
history of Liberalism in Great Britain. 
The Liberal Party, to use the term in 
its larger sense, has been shattered and 
riven to its very centre by its Home 
Rule policy; its ablest lieutenants, 
and no small part of the flower of 
its rank and file, have been driven 
into the camp of the enemy, not 
indeed without noisy protestations 
that their departure was a positive 
relief, and that their loss would be 
very soon repaired. That section of 
the Party which claims to represent 
in the fullest degree Liberal traditions 
stands humiliated and broken by one 
of the most crushing defeats in all 
parliamentary history, committed to a 
policy so unpopular as to have twice 
produced what is little less than a 
national uprising. It is not without 
its own serious schisms and discords, 
though for the moment they are 
chilled into silence by the magnitude 
of the disaster. It has secx- the pre- 
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dictions and prophecies upon which it 
has almost existed during the last 
nine years falsified in slow and 
certain succession. As things are 
it stands paralysed, impotent, still 
mumbling the old phrases and dream- 
ing the old dreams, seemingly without 
capacity to learn anything or to forget 
anything. Its thinned ranks are 
confronted by the best disciplined 
enemy they have ever met in the 
field, immeasurably superior in num- 
bers, equipment, spirit, and strategy. 
There is certainly no burning question 
visible to cause any serious dissensions 
in the Unionist ranks; there is un- 
doubtedly one question which burns 
quite hotly enough to prevent the 
growth of any minor misunder- 
standings. 

The prospect is not an inspiriting 
one for a Liberal of any section. It 
is likely enough, from the facts before 
us, that, even granted a reunited 
Liberal Party, Liberalism will never 
in the future be as powerful a force in 
British politics as it has been in the 
past. In some sense its work is done. 
Too large a proportion of the political 
intelligence of the country has settled 
down into a steady Conservatism, 
with grievances removed and its old 
grudges against the Tories forgotten, 
to admit of the Liberal star ever being 
again in such ascendance as it was in 
1832 or 1868. The Conservative 
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Party has learned too much from the 
uses of adversity to ever again adopt 
the old policy of negation, and every 
year, as the High Tories die off, de- 
creases their chance of reverting to it. 
Conservatism has become a construc- 
tive force. Its programmes now are 
in some cases only discernible by 
their superior practicalness from those 
of Liberalism. Yet there is still 
useful work for the Liberals to do. 
There are still unsolved questions, 
some of them colossal in their magni- 
tude, which in our children’s days, if 
not in our own, will press for a 
solution, and with which the Liberal 
Party have a right to claim an 
inherited aptitude to deal. The 
whole future of Liberalism indeed 
hangs upon the action of the Party 
led by Lord Rosebery. If they are 
prepared honestly and frankly to 
recognise the national verdict, if they 
will at last see that one question and 
one alone keeps Liberalism divided 
and helpless, and seek some reasonable 
ground upon which the Party may 
again in course of time be united, well 
and good. If not, they must be con- 
tent to play, and not for one or two 
administrations only, the humble part 
which the Jacobites played under 
Walpole, helplessly watching others 
preside over the national destinies, 
impotent themselves to influence them 
either for good or evil. 
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A PAGE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


THERE was a break in the soft stream 
of Rameau’s eloquence when some- 
body spoke of Krowtosky. The inter- 
ruption came from Louis Gaston, a 
brilliant young journalist, whose air 
of sanctified rake and residence in the 
Rue du Bac, in front of a well-known 
shop, earned him the nickname of Le 
Petit Saint Thomas. 

Krowtosky’s name diverted the 
channel of the murmurous, half- 
abstracted discourse to which we had 
lent an attentive ear, physically lulled, 
and though charmed, not boisterously 
amused by Rameau’s sly anecdotal 
humour and complaisant lightness of 
tone. Rameau always talked delight- 
fully, without any apparent conscious- 
ness of the fact; above all, without 
any apparent effort. He never raised 
his voice, gesticulated slightly, ac- 
centuated no point, and left much to 
his listener’s discretion ; and his calm 
drollery was all the more delicious 
because of the sedate and equable 
expression of his handsome face. 

“ Krowtosky,” he repeated, as he 
turned his picturesque gray head in 
Gaston’s direction ; with a deliberate 
air he removed his glasses, slowly 
polished them, and interjected “ Ah!” 

“You must remember that queer 
Russian who used to hold forth here 
some years ago,” Louis Gaston con- 
tinued in an explanatory tone; “a 
heavy, unemotional fellow, with des- 
perate views. He began by amusing 
us, and ended by nearly driving us 
mad with his eternal nirvana.” 

“Oh yes,” somebody else cried, s.ud- 
denly spurred to furnish further 
reminiscences. ‘‘ His trousers were 
preternaturally wide, and his coat- 
sleeves preternaturally short. You 


always imagined that he carried dyna- 
mite in his pockets, and apprehended 
an explosion if you accidentally threw 
a lighted match or a_half-smoked 
cigarette in his neighbourhood.” 

“He had small eyes, and a big 
nose, the head of an early Gaul, and 
a hollow voice,” I remarked. 

“A monster to convince the Tar- 
tars themselves of their superior 
ugliness, if they entertained any 
doubt of it,” half lisped a Frenchman 
recently crowned by the Academy, 
and as unconscious of his own ill- 
looks as only a man, and above all a 
Frenchman, can be. 

“The good-nature of your remarks 
and your keen remembrance of Krow- 
tosky prove that he must be a person- 
age in his way,” said Rameau mock- 
ingly. 

“What became of him?” asked Le 
Petit Saint Thomas, between slow 
puffs of his cigarette. 

“Poor fellow! He has fallen upon 
evil days.” 

“Naturally ; it is the great result 
of birth. A love-affair?” 

“ Worse.” 

“ Blasphemy, Professor! °Tis the 
sole sorrow of life. The rest are but 
the trifling ills of humanity.” Gaston 
spoke with all the authority of a young 
man who is perpetually in and out of 
love, is backed upon the thorny path of 
literature by rich and devoted rela- 
tives, and has never known a day’s 
illness upon his road. 

“Tt can’t be marriage, for that 
violent resource would merely drift 
him into deeper depths of pessimism, 
which would be a gratifying confirma- 
tion of his theories.” 

“Tt can’t be love either,” I sug- 
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gested. “ Pessimism and love don’t 
mate. Marriage it might be; for 
even a pessimist may be conceded the 
weakness of objecting to a demonstra- 
tion of the nothingness of marriage in 
the person of his own wife.” 

‘It might be debt, if that were 
not a modified trouble since the in- 
human law of imprisonment was 
abolished.” 

“ Behold the force of imagination, 
Professor,” exclaimed Gaston, pointing 
to a visionary perspective with his 
cigarette, in answer to Rameau’s 
glance of contemplative irony. “TI 
see our monster married to an un- 
virtuous grisette, or an amiable young 
laundress, who discovers the superior 
attractiveness of an optimist poet on 
the opposite side of the way. She 
can hardly be blamed for the discov- 
ery ; for though we may applaud the 
courage of a woman who marries a 
monster, it would be both rash and 
cruel to expect her to add fidelity to 
her courage. Where women are con- 
cerned, it is a wise precaution to 
count upon a single virtue.” 

“ Your wit, the outcome of natural 
perversity, flies beyond the mark,” 
said Rameau, shrugging his shoulders. 
“The real sorrows of life are very 
simple, and command respect by their 
simplicity. The others are the com- 
plications, the depravities of civilisa- 
tion at which we cavil and laugh. 
Krowtosky has not stumbled in double 
life, but he has just lost a baby girl.” 

There was dead silence. <A per- 
ceptible start of emotion found 
expression in an interjectionary arch 
of brow, a sigh blown on the puff of a 
cigarette, and an uneasy shifting of 
attitudes. A baby girl! What a 
slight thing in the hurry of life, 
what a simple thing in its crowding 
perplexities! The tragic end of men 
and women whom the years have 
worn and fretted; the sudden death 
of happy youth in the midst of its 
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bright promises ; the peaceful sadness 
that accompanies the departure of the 
old, who have honourably lived their 
lives and accomplished all natural 
laws :—but the closed eyes of a little 
baby girl! What is it more than the 
tumble of a newborn bird from its 
nest, leaving no empty space? Upon 
a boy paternal pride might have 
feasted, and the sting might remain 
that new avenues to fame and 
fortune were closed by his sharp with- 
drawal. 

Yet despite the insignificance of the 
loss, none of the faces round Rameau 
wore a look of indifference or surprise. 
For a moment each man was serious, 
touched, and uninclined for wit at 
poor Krowtosky’s expense. Upon 
dropped lids I seemed to see the big 
grotesque head, so full of honesty and 
strife, bent in grief over an empty 
cradle; and I was wrung by asmart of 
anger when Gaston lightly asked, “ Is 
there then a legitimate Madame 
Krowtosky ?” 

“All that is most 
replied Rameau gravely. 
“You have followed the story?” 

“Since I played the part of con- 
fidential friend—why, I know as little 
as you.” 

* And the lady?” 

“ Ah, the lady! Her I only know 
on report that cannot exactly be 
described as impartial.” 

“Ts it a story worth telling?” 

“Tn its way it is curious enough, 
especially unfolded in the illumina- 
tion of Krowtosky’s jumble of crude 
philosophy and speculative theories, 
and, above all, told in his queer 
French. He has honoured me with a 
correspondence in the form of a 
journal. It is extremely interesting, 
and I have preserved it. Some day I 
will publish it,—when the philosopher 
is dead, of course.” 

“Then begin now, my dear Pro- 
fessor,” I urged. “Try its effect en 
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petit comité.” We read assent in the 
Professor's way of crossing his legs, 
while he drew one hand slowly round 
the back of his head. When he had 
carefully polished and adjusted his 
glasses, each of us chose a commodious 
attitude, and looked expectantly at 
him. After a pause, Rameau began 
in his soft conversational tone, subdued 
like the indefinite shade of the lamp- 
screen that cast its glimmer over 
heads and profiles, showing vaguely 
upon a background of dull tapestries. 

“Krowtosky looked much older 
than his age. He was, in fact, very 
young, pessimism being one of the 
most pronounced symptoms of the 
malady of youth. He is still young, 
and the malady has yet some years to 
run. He came here with a letter to 
me from an old friend in Moscow, and 
a very big bundle of hopes. 

“T hardly know what he expected 
to make of Paris, but Paris, I 
imagine, made nothing of him. I did 
what I could for him, which was not 
much, and from the first I had no 
illusions whatever upon the nature of 
his probable success. I found a lady 
ambitious to read Turgenieff and 
Tolstoi in Russian. I sent Krowtosky 
to her; but after the second lesson 
she dismissed him on the plea of his 
unearthly ugliness; his heavy Cal- 
muck face diverted her attention from 
Turgenieff's charming women and 
Tolstoi’s philosophy, and gave her 
nightmares. I encouraged the poor 
fellow to come here, which he did, and 
most of you met him frequently. He 
was interesting in his way, very, but 
crude and boundlessly innocent. He 
had the queerest notions upon all 
things, and having sounded the 
Décadents, he professed to find them 
hollow. I think he suspected those 
gentlemen of an unreasonable sanity 
and an underhand enjoyment of life. 
The French Realists he dismissed as 
caricaturists ; he said they were read- 
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ing for the Devil when he was drunk 
and in a merry mood. I daresay he 
meant the Czar. 

“He railed at the mock decay of 
modern civilised life, and imagined 
that a glimpse of pessimism beyond 
the Pyrenees would prove instructive. 
He was convinced that he would find 
it there of less noxious quality, ex- 
hibiting the sombre melancholy and 
dignity of a great race fallen into 
poetic decay and unvexed by the 
wearisome febrile conditions of its 
development here. ‘You understand 
nothing of the spirit of calm fatality,’ 
he would say, apostrophising the nation 
in my humble person for lack of a 
more enlightened audience. ‘ You 
are everlastingly in strife with your 
own emotions and despairs ; and these 
you decorate, as you idly decorate 
your persons, with persistent vanity 
and with wasteful care.’ I depre- 
cated the charge upon my own 
account, and assured him that it took 
me exactly four minutes to decorate 
my person each morning. Four min- 
utes, I claimed, cannot be described 
as an exorbitant charge upon Time 
for the placing and adjusting of 
eighteen articles, and as he seemed to 
doubt the number, I told them off, 
including my hat and pince-nez. I 
mentioned a few Frenchmen who [I 
thought accepted the luxury of un- 
emotional despair calmly enough, and 
were as incapable of strife as a tor- 
toise. He shook his head; he was 
not easily to be convinced. His pes- 
simism was so black that our own De 
Maupassant was a captivating Opti- 
mist beside him. And provided with 
this meagre intellectual baggage, he 
set out for half-forgotten and ruined 
lands, beginning with Spain.” 

“He fell in for a fortune, I sup- 
pose,” Gaston interrupted. 

“He had nota sou, which is the 
best explanation of an expensive 
voyage. Remark, my friends, that 
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aman only becomes really extrava- 
gant and reckless upon an empty 
purse. An empty purse and an empty 
stomach are equally effectual in pro- 
ducing light-headedness, and vest us 
in the cloak of illusion. Illusion I 
opine to be one of the things that 
look best in rags. Krowtosky trav- 
elled third-class, and was prodigiously 
uncomfortable, which, after all, is 
another method of enjoying life upon 
his theory. He ate Bologna sausages, 
and refreshed himself with grapes 
upon the wayside. 

“His first letter was dated from 
Bayonne. It was a long and a curious 
letter, and so interested me that I 
resolved to follow up the correspond- 
ence with vigorous encouragement, 
for it was not an occasion to be missed 
by a student of mankind. I will read 
you some extracts from these letters, 
which I have here in a drawer of my 
writing-table.” 

The packet of letters found, Rameau 


went on reading with the perfect and 
polished irony and charm of enuncia- 
tion that could cast an intellectual 
glamour over an auctioneer’s inven- 


tory. “ ‘Ihave chosen you as the 
recipient of the impressions and inci- 
dents of my voyage,—why, I hardly 
know; I am not inspired by any 
strong sympathy for you. My esteem 
and my liking are very moderate in- 
deed; you have a face that rather 
repels than invites confidence, and I 
ought to be discouraged by the fact 
that I have no faith in your sympathy 
for me, and have every conviction that 
you are the last person likely to under- 
stand me. The friend who would 
understand me, and for whom I should 
enjoy writing these impressions and 
the adventures that may lie ahead, 
is at present voyaging in far-off waters ; 
I think he is somewhere about the 
Black Sea, but I don’t know his ad- 
dress, or when or where communica- 


tion might chance to reach him. So, 


having cast about me for a confidant, 
choice alighted upon you; but you 
need not read my letters if they bore 
you. They are written rather for 
my own gratification than for yours. 
If I possessed literary talent, the 
public would be my natural victim. .. .’ 

“This was a flattering beginning, 
you will admit, but it sharpened my 
curiosity. After that I began to look 
forward to Krowtosky’s post-day, as 
some people look forward to the 
Jewilleton of the morning paper. His 
queer minute handwriting never found 
me indifferent or unexpectant of 
diversion. 

* At Toulouse he wrote again: ‘ A 
young girl got into the carriage with 
me. We were alone, and she soon 
gave me a visible demonstration of 
the strange eccentricities oddly ex- 
plained by the single word Jove. Why 
love? It is simply a malady more or 
less innocuous and only sometimes 
deadly ; but love, no! I was not flat- 
tered; I am above that weakness, 
because nothing pleases me. I was 
interested, however, and investigated 
the case with scientific calm. So might 
any physician have diagnosed a dis- 
ease. It struck me for the first time 
as a form of mild insanity. I asked 
myself why the poets and romancers 
amuse themselves in writing of it 
rather than of the other fevers and 
bodily illnesses that overcome us. For 
everything about this young girl con- 
vinced me that love is but a sickness. 
I studied her gestures, her expression, 
her tones of voice and her attitudes ; 
all served to prove my theory. One 
minute I offered to open the window, 
and the next I suggested that perhaps 
it would be better to close it. She 
assented. Though curious, it was 
rather monotonous, but she assented 
to everything I proposed. If I looked 
at her, she looked at me ; if I looked 
away, she continued to look at me. 
After a couple of hours’ study, I felt 
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that I quite understood love and all 
its phases. I found it in the main a 
silly game, and an excitement only fit 
for brainless boys and girls in their 
first youth. But the most remark- 
able feature of humanity is its crass 
stupidity ; it is a monstrously shabby 
and feeble institution, male and female. 
This young girl, now ; I daresay you 
and others would call her pretty. 
Bah! I can see but the ugliness of 
women. Behind their forehead thought 
does not work ; their eyes only express 
the meanest and most personal senti- 
ments. Big black empty eyes and 
sensual red lips ; a round lazy figure 
and nerveless hands! I protest there 
is more intelligence and matter for 
study in a dog than in these insipid 
creatures, all curves and no muscles. 
Men, say they, don’t understand them. 
Are dolls worth understanding ? They 
are actuated solely by impulse and 
personal claims. What is there in 
this worth understanding ? I escaped 
from my conquest, now grown irksome, 
upon the frontier, and I am resolved 
never to give evidence of a similar 
weakness. It is degrading folly. 
What, for instance, can women see 
in us to inspire this most infelici- 
tously-called tender passion, and, in the 
name of all that is eternal, what are 
we supposed to see in them to justify 
BF ..s” 

“ A sympathetic dog to go snarling 
in that cantankerous way through life 
because the Almighty has seen fit to 
cast a flower or two across his path,” 
growled the indignant Petit Saint 
Thomas, to whom love was the main 
object of existence. 

“Scenery does not interest him 
much,” Rameau went on, with an 
acquiescent nod ; “ but he has a good 
deal to say upon his impressions of 
the Spanish race in particular, and of 
all other races in general. The sub- 
ject is not a new one, and Krowtosky 
is only really entertaining when he is 


talking of himself, or of his next- 
door neighbour in connection with 
himself. 

“*T am on the whole much dis- 
appointed in Madrid,’ he continues 
further on, ‘ not because it is a duller 
town than I had imagined, but because 
local colour and national individuality 
are almost extinct. It proves the 
disastrous tendencies of all races to 
amalgamation and imitation. Yet, 
after all, Rameau, what is the real 
value of local colour? It is more 
often than not a mere matter of 
imagination, and one of the illusions 
we fancy we enjoy. Any one with a 
lively imagination can invent a more 
vivid local colour for all the countries 
he has never visited than he is likely 
to find in any of them. Witness 
Merimée and his band. They duped 
their public like the vulgarest literary 
conjurors, and showed us that a trick 
will serve us instead of what we are 
pleased to call Nature. And the 
deception was but the result of our 
stupid hunger for the unusual. As if 
anything under the monotonous stars 
of an unchanging heaven can be 
unusual ; and as if everything in this 
old and ugly world is not hideously 
familiar! The more varied our travels 
the more similar our experience. 
For, Rameau, our real ills are mono- 
tony and stupidity. Man resembles 
man, as rats resemble rats, only he is 
a good deal less interesting and more 
noxious. You have a fine head, and 
I have a mis-shapen one. Well, the 
same perplexities, needs, instincts, 
appetites, passions, and impulses agi- 
tate us, and explain our different 
actions, which, au fond, have no 
variety in them whatever. We change 
the symbols of our faiths, while these 
remain fundamentally the same, and 
we give our countries different names 
to represent the unchangeable miseries 
of humanity... . 

“Here you have the malady of 
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youth in its crisis. A décadent poet 
could not chant more lugubriously, 
though perhaps less intelligibly. The 
sick youth laments in the same 
irritable tone the vulgarity of the 
madrilenas, the exaggerated prowess 
of the gentlemen of the arena, exalts 
the patient and noble bulls, rails at 
the puny byplay of the picadors 
and at the silly enthusiasm of the 
spectators. He rushes distractedly 
from an inexpensive inn, where a 
band of merry rascals joined him and 
over wine sang the praises of the 
Fair. Praise of the eternal feminine 
he cannot stand. Poor wretch! Had 
he been Adam in the garden of 
Paradise, Eden would have ceased to 
be Eden upon the impertinent intro- 
duction of Eve. We find him com- 
plaining that he should have left a 
score of maundering youths in Paris 
doing dismal homage to the Sex, to 
drop upon a sillier band in Madrid 
hymning the everlasting subject. He 
protests the Spanish women, for all 
their eyes and arched feet, are un- 
tempting and insipid, like the rest. 
They are not the dolls of the North ; 
they are the animals of the South. 
He confines his curiosity to Spanish 
literature, and is in pursuit of its 
apostle of Pessimism. ‘TI am taking 
lessons in Spanish,’ he writes from 
another inn. ‘I teach Russian to as 
poor a devil as myself, in exchange 
for his help in his own tongue. 
Between us we are making creditable 
progress. He is writing an article on 
the Russian novelists for a review 
that will pay him something like 
twopence a page. Yet he preserves 
his faith in literature! Mighty indeed 
is man’s capacity for cherishing il- 
lusions. I advised him to break 
stones for a lucrative change, but 
he seems to doubt the value of 
the advice since I do not follow 
it myself. This is one of the things 
that prove man a rational being. 
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We read Castrés together. You have 
doubtless heard of Castrés, the poet 
of Spain, and said to be sufficiently 
sedative as regards the happy hopes 
of youth. Such is my Spaniard’s de- 
scription in reply to a question of 
mine upon his tendencies. I have 
inserted the phrase as a concession to 
the perverse taste for local colouring. 
The phrase paints the man ; he lives 
upon onions and bread into the bar- 
gain, and dreams with a cigarette be- 
tween his lips. This morning I went 
to see Castrés. .... I found the 
great man writing and smoking at 
the same time in a big sparsely 
furnished bedroom. He is low-sized 
and heavily built, with soft black eyes 
and a forest of hair round and about 
his sallow face. He looks as if he 
dined well and liked women. There 
is always something unctuous and 
fatuous about a man who likes women, 
which becomes intolerably accentuated 
if women should happen to like him 
too. The expression suggests a mix- 
ture of oil and sugar. We discussed 
the Décadents under their new name, 
and hardly appreciated the advantage 
of exchange, symbolism being no whit 
less empty and vapid ; another demon- 
stration of the worthlessness of novelty, 
since, however much we vary things, 
we end where we start, at the Un- 
changeable. Castrés agrees with me 
that Naturalism is dead; but what 
the devil, he asked, is going to take 
its place? Naturalism under a new 
name, I replied, which is only romance 
upside down. Whether we invent 
animals or angels, it matters little. 
It is romancing all the same, and only 
proves that one man likes eau suerée 
and another likes absinthe. It is a 
concoction either way, and about as 
useful in one form as in the other. . . . 
Of Castrés the man I thought as in- 
differently as I did of Castrés the 
poet. I asked him how Pessimism 
stood in Spain, and who were its re- 
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presentatives. He shrugged, spat, and 
surveyed me dismissingly, and with 
his big soft eyes. .. “ Caramba ! 
[ can’t say I know much about it. 
But I believe it will never flourish 
here. We have too much sun, and 
life is, on the whole, easy enough for 
us. An hour of sunshine, a crust of 
bread and a bunch of grapes, or the 
taste of an onion and a lifted wine- 
skin upon the roadside, and there you 
have a Spaniard built and ready for 
love-making. What more does he 
want? And in a land where women 
are fair and facile, wherefore should 
he whine, and see black where God 
made blue? I have here a volume of 
poems just published by a young girl 
—Seiiorita Pilar Villafranca y Nui. 
[ have glanced through the volume, 
and I don’t think you can ask for 
anything finer in the way of Pessimism. 
It is enough to make a sane man cut 
his throat, if he had not the good 
sense to pause beforehand, in distrust 
of the sincerity of the writer who could 
survive the proof-reading of such dis- 
mal stuff. It reminds me of what I 
have heard of Schopenhauer, who, 
after wrecking all our altars, could 
sit down and enjoy a heavy dinner. 
He despised none of the pleasures of 
life in practice, while decrying them 
all in theory. You'll probably find 
that this young woman dines heartily, 
and employs her evenings over her 
wedding-outfit, if she is not already 
married and nursing her first baby.” 
I took the book away and read it with 
my poor devil that evening. You 
will not be surprised to learn that I 
found it very much superior to any- 
thing of Castrés’ I have read. He 
might well sneer at her in self-preser- 
vation, that being the weapon the 
strong have ever preferred to use 
against the weak. It is bad enough 
to find real talent in a young woman, 
but absolute unbelief, the doctrine of 
complete negation! To find in this 
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land of To-morrow, a feminine apostle 
of the Nirvana... . 

“ Ah,” interrupted Gaston, “T was 
wondering what had become of the 
word.” 

“* A feminine apostle of the Nir- 
vana,” continued Rameau, with an 
expressive smile. “ ‘Judge if mascu- 
line opinion in Spain would be indul- 
gent. Even my poor devil, though no 
less struck than I with the poetry, 
found it much too strong for a woman. 
“ But she is doubtless old, and then it 
matters less. The discontents and 
disappointments of old maidenhood 
have drifted her into deep learning 
and irreligion,” he added by way of 
consolation. ‘Old or young,” I ex- 
claimed, “it is all one to me. For 
me she is a thinker, not a woman. 
And I am going straight off to her 
publisher, from whom Tl wrest her 
address, if need be, by reason of a 
thick stick.” 

“*The services of a stick were not 
required. My request was immediately 
complied with. TI carried the lady’s 
book in my hand, and was no doubt 
mistaken for a recent purchaser. My 
poet lives on the fourth floor in a very 
shabby house, in a very shabby street 
at the otherend of Madrid. I deemed 
it wise to defer my visit until after 
dinner. It was half-past eight when 
I climbed the four flights, and stood 
on the landing, anxiously asking my- 
self if I had made up my mind to 
ring. Had it not the air of an in- 
vasion? While I was yet debating 
the door opened, and an untidy-looking 
maid shot out into the passage. I 
captured her before the twilight of the 
stairs had swallowed her, and de- 
manded to see the Seforita Pilar 
Villafranca y Nuiio. I understood that 
it would not serve me in her eyes to 
give evidence of uncertainty or bash- 
fulness. “She is inside; knock 
the middle door and you'll find her,” 
screamed the untidy maid, and in 
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another moment she was whirling 
down the stairs, and I was left to shut 
the hall-door and announce myself. 
“*The house was tidier than the 
maid. I crossed a scrupulously clean 
hall and knocked at the middle door, 
as I had been directed. A low, deep 
voice shouted, Come in! While turn- 
ning the handle gingerly, I thought 
to myself, the poor devil was right ; 
only a woman of massive proportions 
and very advanced years could bellow 
that order. The scene that met my 
eyes was prettier than absolute con- 
formity to my ideas demanded. Ina 
neat little sitting-room, lit by a shaded 
lamp, were seated three persons; a 
stout Spanish woman engaged with a 
basket of stockings, a pale, thin young 
girl with melancholy eyes of an un- 
usual intensity of gaze, and a small 
lad sitting at her feet, and reading 
aloud from a book they held together. 
The child had the girl’s eyes, but 
while curiosity, belonging to his years, 
brightened their sombreness with the 
promise of surprise and laughter, hers 
held an expression of permanent sad- 
ness and soft untroubled gloom. It 
was superfluous information on the 
mother’s part, in response to my men- 
tion of the poet’s name, to indicate 
her daughter majestically, as if she 
wished it to be understood that she 
herself had no part in the production 
of matter so suspicious in a woman as 
poetry. I was on the brink of assur- 
ing her that nobody would ever deem 
her capable of such folly, and begging 
her to return to her stockings as oc- 
cupation more appropriate than the 
entertainment of an admirer of the 
Muse she despised, when Pilar quietly 
said, “‘ Be seated, sir.” From that 
moment I took no further heed of the 
Senora Villafranca than if she had 
been the accommodating dueta of 
Spanish comedy, and I the unvirtuous, 
or noble but thwarted, lover who had 
bribed her. In ten minutes Pilar and 
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I were talking as freely as if we had 
known one another from infancy ; 
far more freely, possibly, for in the 
latter case we should long ago have 
talked ourselves to silence. How do 
these young girls manage to get hold 
of books, Rameau, when all the forces 
of domestic law are exercised to keep 
them apart? There is not a living 
Spanish or French writer with whom 
this child, barely out of her teens, is 
not acquainted. Her judgment may 
often be at fault,—whose is not, if 
backed by anything like originality’ 
But to hear her discuss Naturalism ! 
Castrés, puffing his eternal cigarette, 
walks you through /es liewx commune, 
but this girl takes flights that fairly 
dazzle you. And then her Pessimism ! 
The queer thing is that she has found 
it for herself, and Schopenhauer has 
nothing to do with it. For that 
matter, nobody living or dead seems 
to have had anything to do with the 
forming of her. She is essentially 
primesautiere. You French do man- 
age to hit upon excellent words; 
primesautiere perfectly describes this 
Spanish maid. She is all herself, 
first of the mould, fresh, though so 
burdened with the century’s malady. 
So young, and she believes in nothing 
—but nothing, Rameau! She hopes 
for nothing, for nothing! She plays 
with no emotions, feigns no poetic 
despairs, utters no paradoxes, and is 
simplicity itself in her gestures, ex- 
pressions, and ideas. She calmly re- 
jects all the pretty illusions of her 
sex, without a pang or regret, because 
her truth is above personal happiness. 

“*We talked, we talked—talked 
till far into the night, while the fat 
mother slumbered noisily in her chair, 
and the little boy slept curled up at 
his sister’s feet. Can you guess what 
first put it into my head to go? The 
smell of the lamp as the wick flicker- 
ingly lowered. ‘“ Dios mio!” cried 
Pilar, “ it is close on two o'clock, and 
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we have been chattering while my 
mother sleeps comfortlessly in her 
chair, and my little brother is dream- 
ing on the carpet instead of in his 
bed. Good night, sir; I must leave 
you and carry my baby to bed.” She 
stooped and lifted the sleeping boy 
with her arms. Such bodily strength 
in one so frail much astonished me. 
I would have offered her help, but the 
little lad had already found a comfort- 
able spot in the hollow of her neck, 
and with a cordial nod to me, she 
disappeared into the inner room. I 
had not expected this evidence of 
womanly tenderness from her, and the 
picture haunted me on my way down 
the dark staircase and through the 
dim starlit streets.’ 

“The extracts from the next letters 
are singularly characteristic,” said 
Rameau, well pleased by our profound 
attention. ‘ Krowtosky, upon his re- 


turn to Paris, has taken a third-class 
ticket from Madrid to Bayonne. To 


the poet he has said his last farewell, 
and probably wears upon his heart 
her precious autograph. Not that 
Krowtosky is ostensibly sentimental. 
He rejects the notion of such folly, 
and if by chance he dropped into 
pretty fooling, be sure he would find 
a philosophical way out of the dis- 
grace deservedly attached to such 
weakness. ‘I am_ travelling to 
Bayonne,’ he writes, ‘and I will 
reach it to-morrow afternoon, but I 
am convinced that once there I shall 
straightway take the train back to 
Madrid. Odd, is it not? Yet I feel 
that I shall be compelled to return to 
that young girl. And this is not 
love, mark you, Rameau; not in the 
least. I know all about that. Did 
I not study it in the case of that 
young girl I met at Toulouse? Well, 
nothing I feel for Pilar in any way 
resembles the foolish sentiment her 
gestures and looks expressed. I am 
quite master of myself, and do not 
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hang on any one’s lips or glances ; but 
I must see Pilar again. Do you know 
why I hesitated outside her door that 
first evening I called upon her? I 
had a presentiment, as I climbed up 
those stairs, that I should marry her. 
We may reject a faith in presenti- 
ments, but they shake us nevertheless. 
How slowly this train goes! The 
landscape, across which we speed in 
the leisurely movement of Spanish 
steam, is flat and ugly, an intermin- 
able view of cornfields. There is a 
wide-hatted priest in front of me with 
an open breviary in his hand. Per- 
haps I shall find myself craving ser- 
vice of one of his brothers some day. 
What an odd fellow I am, to be sure! 
I intend, oh certainly I intend, to 
take the Paris train to-morrow night 
from Bayonne, and as certainly I 
know I shall find myself on my way 
back to Madrid. And it cannot be 
for the pleasure of passing a couple of 
days and nights in a beastly third- 
class carriage, which is nothing better 
here than a cattle-pen. . . .” 

“Of his reception by the poet, of 
his sentiments and wooing, he writes 
very sparingly. His great terror is 
that I should detect the lover where 
he insists there is only a philosopher. 
Philosophy took him from Madrid, 
and Philosophy brought him back 
within forty-eight hours. Philosophy 
sued, wooed, and won the Muse, and 
led him to his wedding-morn. While 
engaged in its service, he writes in 
this jocose strain the very evening of 
his marriage : ‘This morning in a dark 
little church, in a dark little street of 
Madrid, we were married. Though 
neither of us believes in anything, we 
agreed to make the usual concession 
to conventional feeling and social law, 
and were married in the most legal 
and Christianlike fashion. Nothing 
was lacking,—neither rings nor signa- 
tures, nor church-bells nor church-fees, 
nor yet the excellent and venerable 
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fat priest, a degree uglier than myself, 
who obligingly made us one. While 
this ceremony was being performed, I 
could not forget the inconvenient fact 
that neither of us brought the other 
much in the shape of promise of future 
subsistence, not even hope, of which 
there is not a spark between us. 
This pre-occupation distracted me 
while the priest mumbled and sermon- 
ised, and a wicked little French couplet 
kept running through my head : 


Un et un font deux, nombre heureux en 
galanterie, 

Mais quand un et un font trois,—c’est 
diablerie ! 


Meanwhile the fat priest discoursed to 
my wife, most excellently, upon the 
duties and virtues of the true Chris- 
tian spouse, to which discourse my 
wife lent an inattentive ear. Perhaps 
she also was thinking of the future,— 
somewhat tardily. My dear Rameau, 
have you ever reflected upon the 
amazing one-sidedness of religion on 
these occasions? Wives are eloquently 
exhorted to practise all the virtues, 
and not a word is flung at the hus- 
bands. It is something of course for 
us to learn, by the aid of the Church, 
that all the duty is on the other side, 
and that we have nothing to do but 
command, be worshipped, and fall foul 
of infidelity. The beautiful logic of 
man, and the profound pessimism of 
woman! She never rebels, but 
accepts all without hope of remedy. 
The real Pessimists are women. They 
admit the fact that everything is 
unalterable, evil without amelioration ; 
everything is, and everything will 
remain to the end. Man occasionally 
rises up, and takes his oppressor by 
the throat, but woman never. There 
is a point at which his patience 
vanishes, but hers is inexhaustible. 
She is the soul and spirit and body of 
the malady only diagnosed this cen- 
tury. Conviction that suffering is her 
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only heritage is hers before birth, and 
she placidly bends to the law of fate 
often without a murmur, always with- 
out the faintest instinct of revolt. Is 
she an idiot or an angel? The latter 
rebelled in Paradise; then she must 
be an idiot. Man is activity, she is 
inertia; that is why she yields so 
readily to his ruling. These are 
thoughts suitable to the marriage of 
two Pessimists. There will be on 
neither side revolt or stupid demands 
upon destiny. I am simply interested 
in the development of this strange 
union of the barbarous North and the 
barbarous South, and watch this 
unfamiliar person, my wife, placed in 
an enervating proximity by a queer 
social institution. I wonder if she 
will eventually prove explosive ; mean- 
time it is my privilege to kiss her. I 
have not mentioned it, but she has 
very sweet lips.’ 

“ After this there is a long lapse ot 
silence. I fear the delights of poor 
Krowtosky’s honeymoon were soon 
enough disturbed by the grim question 
of ways and means. As I was only a 
fair-weather friend in default of the 
sympathetic confidant voyaging in 
distant waters, I imagine at this period 
the traveller must have returned, and 
received the rest of the journal so 
wantonly entrusted to me, or Krow- 
tosky must have confided his troubles 
to his wife. When next I hear from 
from him, it is many months later, and 
he has just obtained a professorship in 
a dreary snow-bound place called 
Thorpfeld. From his description, it is 
evidently the very last place God Al- 
mighty bethought himself of making, 
and by that time all the materials of 
comfort, pleasure, and beauty had been 
exhausted. ‘As Thorpfeld is not my 
birthplace,’ writes Krowtosky, ‘ I may 
befoul it to my liking. It contains 
about seven thousand inhabitants, one 
poorer and more ignorant than another. 
What they can want with professors 
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and what the authorities are pleased to 
call a college, the wicked government 
under which we sweat and suffer and 
groan alone can tell. Six out of a 
hundred cannot read, and three of 
these can barely write. The less 
reason have they for a vestige of belief 
in man, the more fervent is their faith 
in their Creator. Nothing but antici- 
pation of the long-delayed joys of 
Paradise can keep them from cutting 
their own and their neighbours’ 
throats. They ought to begin with 
the professors and the rascally magis- 
trates. As if snow and broken weather 
were not enough to harass these poor 
wretches in pursuit of a precarious 
livelihood, what little money the 
magistrates or the professors leave 
them is wrung from them by the popes. 
Even Pilar is demoralized by her sur- 
roundings. She has left off writing 
pessimistic poetry, and has betaken 
herself to Christian charity. ”Tisn’t 
much we can do, for we have barely 
enough to live upon ourselves, but that 
little she manages to do somehow or 
other. These hearts of foolish women 
will ever make them traitor to their 
heads. I naturally growl when I find 
our sack of corn diminished in favour 
of a neighbour’s hungry children, or 
return frost-bitten from the college to 
find no fire, and learn that my wife 
has carried a basket of fuel to a 
peasant dying up among snow-hills. 
She does not understand these people, 
and they do not understand her, but 
they divine her wish to share their 
wretchedness, her own being hardly 
less; and then she is a pretty young 
woman! Timon himself could hardly 
have spurned her. But where’s her 
pessimism? Has it vanished with the 
sun and vines of her own bright 
land, or has it found a grave in the 
half-frozen breast of a strange Sister 
of Charity unknown to me and born 
of the sight of snow-clad misery 
such as in Spain is never dreamed of ¢ 
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You see, I am on the road to poetry 
instead of my poor changed young 
wife. 

“* Last evening when I came home 
from a farmer’s house, where I had 
stopped to warm myself with a 
couple of glasses of vodka, I found her 
shivering over the remaining sparks 
of a miserable fire. She looked so 
white and unhappy and alone, so com- 
pletely the image of a stranger in a 
foreign land, to whom I, too, her 
husband, am a foreigner, that I asked 
myself, in serious apprehension, if I 
might not be destined to lose her in 
the coming crisis. “ Pilar,” I cried, 
“what ails thee?” And when she 
turned her head, I saw that she was 
crying silently. “I want my own 
land ; I want the sun and vines of 
Spain, where at least the peasants 
have wine and sunshine in abundance 
whatever else they may lack!” I 
should think so, I grimly muttered, 
remembering that over there the 
mortar that built up the walls of a 
town was wet with wine instead of 
water, and that fields are sometimes 
moistened with last year’s wine when 
the new is ready. _ Pilar is right, my 
friend. There is no poverty so sordid 
and awful as that of the cold North. 
But what could I do? I could not 
offer her the prospect of change. She 
was sobbing bitterly now, and I had 
no words of comfort for her. If only 
she had not forsaken her principles 
and her poetry! But the baby may 
rouse her when it comes. She has not 
smiled since we left Spain, poor girl. 
We must wait meanwhile; but, 
Rameau, it is very cold.’ ” 

“Poor little woman! murmured 
Gaston. “I hardly know which is 
the worst fortune for her, her trans- 
plantation or her marriage with that 
maundering owl Krowtosky. Krow- 
tosky married to a pretty Spanish 
poet! Ye gods, it is a cruel jest! 
There would have been some appro- 
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priateness in the laundress or the 
grisette, but a Spanish girl with arched 
feet and melancholy eyes! I vow the 
jade Destiny ought to have her neck 
wrung for it. Is there a Perseus among 
us to free this modern unhappy An- 
dromeda ?” 

“Poor Krowtosky! he deserves a 
word too,” I modestly ventured to sug- 
gest, touched by that little stroke, /¢ 
is very cold, and his fear of losing his 
wife. “He is more human than he 
himself is aware, and we may be sorry 
for him too.” 

“ Ah yes,” assented Rameau, and 
he dropped an easy sigh. “If he is 
a bear, he is an honest bear. His 
next letter was just a note to announce 
the birth of a little girl and the well- 
being of the mother, which was fol- 
lowed by a more philosophical com- 
munication later, as soon as the 
gracious content of motherhood had 
fallen upon the young Spaniard. 
Relieved of his fears, he plunges once 
again into high speculation, and throws 
out queer suggestions as to the result 
of such conflicting elements in parent- 
age as those contributed by Spain and 
Russia. He has found an occupation 
of vivid interest,—that of watching 

the development of his child, which 
he is convinced will turn out some- 
thing very curious, Pilar, he adds, 
has so far recovered her old self as to 
have written a delicious little poem, 
which has just appeared in the 
Revista. It is over there, if any of 
you can read Spanish.” 

“And the baby is now dead,” said 
Gaston. 


“ Dead, yes, poor mite! It had not 


time to show what the mingling of 
Spanish and Russian blood might 
Krowtosky’s letter was most 
That I will not read to you ; 
It was the 


mean. 
pitiful. 
it affected me too deeply. 
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father there who wrote. Uncon- 
sciously the little creature had forced a 
way into his heart, and discovered it 
a very big and human heart despite 
his pessimism and philosophy. What 
hurt him most was the cruel hammer- 
ing of nails into the baby’s coffin, and 
the sound keeps haunting him through 
the long wakeful nights. Of the be- 
reaved mother he says little. His 
mind is fixed on the empty cradle and 
the small fresh mound in the church- 
yard, whither he goes every day. I 
believe myself that it is the first time 
his heart has ever been stirred by 
passionate love, and now he speaks of 
never leaving Thorpfeld,—a place he 
has been moving heaven and earth to 
get away from the past six years.” 

“T promise you, Professor, that I'll 
never laugh at him again,” said Gas- 
ton, very gravely. ‘There can be 
nothing absurd about a man who 
mourns a little child like that. Give 
me his address, and I'll write to him 
at once.” 

“Tt may be a distraction for him, 
and at any rate it will serve to show 
him that he is remembered in Paris,” 
said Rameau, eager to comply with 
the request. We thanked the Pro- 
fessor for his story, with some surprise 
at the lateness of the houe. The door- 
bell rang, and the appearance of the 
servant with the evening letters 
arrested our departure. With a hand 
extended to the sobered St. Thomas, 
Rameau took the letters and glanced 
as he spoke at the top envelope, deeply 
edged with black. “ Ziens ! a letter 
from poor Krowtosky,” he exclaimed. 
He broke the seal and read aloud : 

“My dear friend, I thank you for 
your kind words in my bereavement. 
But I am past consolation ; I am alone 
now ; my wife is dead, and my heart 
is broken.” 








